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O'  P  all  the  various  deceptions  which 
|  the  craft  and  policy  of  the  few 
f  have  impofed  on  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  many,  none  have 
ever  proved  to  ftlccefsful  as  die  ini™1 
pofture  of  Patriotiim^  Not  even  the  re¬ 
ligious  deception  itielr  ;  tor  though,  ex¬ 
cepting  chriftianity  alone,  as  let  iorth  m 
the  holy  icriptures,  we  may  lafely  ana 
confidently  affirm,  that  all  the  dirrerent 
religions  .and  revelations  Vvhich  have 
prevailed  at  all  times  in  every  nation 
in  the  world,  have  been  the  offspring 
of  craft,  and  the  children  of  credulity  ; 
yet  I  fay  this  deception  has  not  proved 
lb  ftrong,  fo  forcible,  and  fo  eafy  as  the 
deception  of  Patriotifm.  For  the  reli¬ 
gious  impodor,  at  lead,  betoie  he  be¬ 
came  paramount,  and  had  firmly  c  a 

r  p  budied 


bliihed  his  deceit,  has  always  been 
aided,  afiifted,  and  abetted  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  or  the  fupreme  magistrate ; 
nay,  he  has  frequently  been  the  fupreme 
magistrate  himfelf,  for  the  truth  of  which 
I  appeal  to  the  annals  of  modern  and 
antient  Rome.  Whereas  the  patriotic 
deceiver  has  invariably  had  all  the  force 
'and  power  of  the  government  of  his 
country  oppofed  again  ft  him.  The  re¬ 
ligious  juggler  is  obliged  to  preferve 
great  meafure  and  caution ,  he  muft 
walk  very  circumfpecftly,he  muft  be  what 
is  called  a  great  felf-denyer>  and  muft  ab¬ 
solutely  renounce  all  enjoyments  how 
innocent  foever,  emphatically  ftiled  the 
lufts  of  the  eyey  the  world,  and  the 
fiejh :  beiides,  he  is  frequently  under 
the  neceffity  to  pretend,  nay,  he  fame- 
tines  a&ually  believes,  that  he  is  pof- 
Idled  of  extraordinary  faculties  and 
privileges  ;  that  he  is  inSpired  and  illu- 
minated  from  above,  that  he  prophe¬ 
cies  and  fees  vifions,  and  finally,  that  he 
works  wonders  or  miracles.  '  But  the 
Patriot  has  neither  occafion  to  be  fo 
wary,  nor  to  take  fo  much  trouble  to 
deceive;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  be 
me  veneft  profligate  on  earth,  confef- 
iedly  addicted  to  every  vice,  utterly 

aban- 
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abandoned  to  every  principle  of  honesty 
and  morality  ;  he  may  run  in  debt 
to  every  one  who  will  truft  him* 
without  fo  much  as  intending  to  pay 
any  one ;  he  may  forfeit  the  mod 
facred  trufts,  convert  to  his  own  ufe, 
and  fquander  away  in  riot  and  de«* 
bauchcry  monies  depofited  in  his  hands 
and  configned  to  public  and  charitable 
purpofes ;  he  may  even  felonioufly  burn 
and  deftroy  before  the  face  of  his 
creditor  the  legal  evidences  of  a  juft 
debt ;  he  may  be  all  this  and  much 
worfe ;  he  may  do  all  this  and  much 
more  *  yet  he  has  only  to  fet  up  for 
what  is  called  a  Patriot,  to  write,  and 
to  fcribble,  and  to  bawl  oi}t  for  Liberty 
and  Independance,  and  all  his  profiL 
gacy  and  flagitioufnefs  will  be  looked 
over  and  forgotten,  nay,  even  reckoned 
a  virtue;  while  his  everlafting  friends, 
the  mobility  of  every  age  and  condi¬ 
tion  will  be  ready  to  worihip  and 
adore  him,  to  bear  him  up  and  iup- 
port  him  againft  all  corredlion  of  the 
laws,  how  decent  and  expedient  foever. 
It  is  not  charity  as  heretofore,  but 
Patriotifm  which  now-a-days  covers  a 
multitude  of  fins . 
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The  religious  adventurer  is  frequents 
Jy  deluded  himfelf,  and  the  dupe 
of  his  own  enthufiafm  ;  but  his 
delufions  never  extend  their  influence 
further  than  over  the  mere  vulgar., 
whether  in  rank  or  underftanding ; 
for  the  wife  and  learned  have  at  all 
times  joined  in  laughing  at  the  popular 
religion,,  excepting  only  among  chrif- 
tians,  where  a  contrary  practice  has 
for  good  reafons  prevailed,  chriftianity 
being  founded  on  truth  and  derived 
from  a  divine  origin.  But  the  Patriot 
is  feldom  if  ever  a  felf- deceiver,  he 
is  always  confcious  of  his  fecret  drift, 
whether  it  be  the  difgrace  or  expul- 
lion  of  his  rival D  or  to  fhare  with 
him  in  honours,  places  and  power ; 
and  yet  he  frequently  carries  away 
with  his  lying  pretences  aimed:  the 
whole  nation,  certainly  many  better  and 
wifer  men  than  himielf ;  in  fhort.,  he 
fometimes  deceives  every  body  except¬ 
ing  himfelf  and  his  adverfaries,  wTho, 
like  the  beavers,  know  very  well  what 
they  are  hunted  foig  and  in  imitation, 
as  is  laid,  of  thofe  animals,  generally 
throw  at  their  purfuer  the  objed  of 
his  purfuit,  which  always  puts  an  end 
to  the  fport  at  once. 

The 
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The  patriotic  delulion  pofiefles  an^ 
other  great  advantage  over  the  religious. 
When  a  piece  of  religious  impofture  has 
been  thoroughly  detected  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  age  and  nation,  it  is  a  long 
time  before  any  thing  of  the  fame 
fort  acquires  credit  fufficient  to  make 
an  impreffion  even  on  the  vulgar.  The 
two  moft  appolite  inftances  I  recoiled:  of 
this  nature  at  prefent,  are  theFrench  pro¬ 
phets  among  ourlelves,  and  the  miracles 
of  the  Abbe  Paris  among  the  French. 
Since  the  detection  of  the  one  by  the 
failure  of  Dr.  Earnest  refurredion, 
and  of  the  other,  by  the  {hutting  up 
of  the  Abbe  s  tomb,  no  refurredion 
has  been  foretold,  nor  miracles  of 
any  note  wrought  in  either  country. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  pro- 
feifors  of  Patriotifm.  As  foon  as  one 
of  thofe  impoftors  happens  to  be  dii- 
covered  and  expofed^  and  the  people 
undeceived  with  refped  to  him,  an¬ 
other  ftarts  up  in  his  room^  another 
after  him,  and  fo  on,  in  all  whom 
the  wretched  and  deluded  people  luc- 
celfively  believe,  and  that  with  a  vehe¬ 
mence  exadly  in  proportion  to  the 
greatnefs  of  their  former  difappoint- 
jpnents.  In  (hort,  our  countrymen  very 
,  nearly 
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nearly  refemble  thofe  Alchymifhj  who 
having  fpent  their  lives  in  fearch  of 
the  philofopher  s  ftone,  and  reduced 
themfelves  to  beggary  by  repeated  dif- 
appointments,  yet  die  in  the  belief  of 
Its  exigence  at  Jaft. 

I  remember,  when  the  late  famous 
Earl  of  Bath  threw  off  the  mafk^ 
and  fhewed  himfelf  in  his  true  and 
genuine  colours,  his  apoflacy  was 
greatly  lamented  by  many  perfons  of 
fenfe  and  virtue^  on  the  following  ac¬ 
count,  They  faid,  that  from  the  fla¬ 
grant  treachery  of  th  is  man,  the  very 
pretence  to  the  love  of  our  country 
would  become  hale,  and  be  no  more 
confided  in  by  the  people,  fo  that  when 
a  real  and  concerted  invafion  fhould 
be  attempted  on  our  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties,  thofe  who  might  be  inclined  to 
fland  in  the  gap  and  defend  them, 
would  henceforth  meet  neither  with 
credit,  fupport,  nor  aiihlance.  In  fiiort, 
they  compared  the  nation  to  the  flock 
of  the  foolifh  boy  in  the  fable,  who  hav¬ 
ing  often  alarmed  the  neighbouring 
fiiepherds  with  falfe  reports  cf  the 
wolf  s  having  come  amongib  them,  met 
at  lair  with  no  credit  when  the  wolf 
really  came,  who  was  fuffered  to  de¬ 
vour 


Hi 
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Vour  them  in  ftlence,  and  witnout  op4* 
pofttion*  I  know  not  but  I  was  of* 
the  fame  opinion  myfelf,  and  indeed 
the  reaforiing  on  which  it  is  founded 
appears  to  be  very  plaufible.  But  mani¬ 
fold  experience  has  now  convinced  us 
how  imaginary  thofe  apprenenftons  were, 
and  that  there  never  will  be  a  dearth 
either  of  Patriots  or  Patriotifm  among 
Us.  For,  no  fooner  was  Pulteney  de~ 
fund  as  a  Patriot,  nay,  he  was  hardly 
cold  in  his  patriotic  grave,  when  an¬ 
other  impoftor  ftarted  up  more  bold, 
more  daring,  more  fuccefsful,  and  who 
led  the  people  a  dance  far  more  ex- 
centric  than  the  former,  though  it 
muft  be  confefled  in  ali  refpedts  elle 
a  great  and  memorable  perfon,  and 
whofe  eminent  fervices  to  his  country 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  By  this 
man  it  is  well  known,  I  can  mean 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  Orator, 
or  as  diftinguifhcd  by  an  apter  appel¬ 
lation,  the  late  gr  at  Commoner.  .  At 
laft,  when  by  his  innumerable  tricks, 
tergiverfations  and  contradictions,  his 
patriotifm  had  become  fomewhat  ft  ale 
and  greatly  out  at  elbows,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mobility  itfelf  ;  another 

•Patriot  forung  forth,  as  it  were  like  the 
x  °  Phoenix 
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Phoenix  out  of  his  allies ;  but  an  im^ 

A 

poftor  infinitely  more  barefaced  and 
abandoned  than  either  of  the  former* 
In  ffiort,  a  Patriot  of  fuch  a  chara£tei* 
that  if  we  affix  any  determinate  mean¬ 
ing  at  all  to  the  word,  that  man  who 
can  ferioufly  believe  him  to  have  any 
fpice  of  Patriotifm  in  his  competition, 
muff  have  a  faith  to  remove  moun¬ 
tains,  a  flomach  like  the  Oftrich  to 
digeft  iron.  The  truth  is,  from  our 
prefent  choice,  it  would  appear  that 
the  exigence  of  what  is  called  a  Pa¬ 
triot,  is  as  necefiary  to  the  good 
people  of  England,  as  their  queen  to  a 
hive  of  bees.  The  throne  of  patri¬ 
otifm  was  it  feems  then  vacant,  and 
there  was  no  other  willing  to  flep  in¬ 
to  it  but  the  prefent  polieffor ;  but 
how  long  our  prefent  moil  gracious 
patriotic  Sovereign  may  continue  to 
reign  over  us  is  hard  to  fay,  as  well 
as  who  will  be  the  next  impoilor  to 
fncceed  him,  when  he  comes  to  be 
forgotten  and  exploded,  which,  with 
a  little  management^  I  ffiall  ihew  here-’ 
after.,  might  foon  be  the  cafe. 

There  is  another  very  material  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  charadter  of  the  ini-* 
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The  firft  almoft  conftantly  preferves 
the  lame  mask  he  originally  put  on 
when  he  began  his  miniftryj  or  if  he 
makes  any  change,  it  is  by  flow  and 
imperceptible  degrees,  according  to 
the  feveral  fteps  and  gradations.  of 
preferment  in  his  church.  In  my  little 
reading,  I  remember  only  three  in- 
ftances  of  religious  impoitors  having 
thrown  oft'  all  at  once,  and  without 
fcruple,  the  feveral  difguifes  they  had 
hitherto  worn.  The  firft  is  Mahomet 
the  prophet  of  the  1  urks.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  juggler,  was  only  a  fimpW 
preacher  tor  the  firft  ten  years  01  lms 
million,  during  which  time  he  replied 
to  all  the  taunts  and  fleers  of  hi; 
adverfaries  with  the  utmolt  humility, 
patience  and  resignation }  but  he  no 
fooncr  got  an  armed  force  at  his  becic, 
than  he  altered  his  tone  and  taught 
his  difciplcs,  inftead  of  deputing,  to 
fight  for  the  faith  that  was  in  themy  till , 
as  Hudibras  lays, 

He  p  rov’d  his  doftrine  orthodox. 

By  apoftolic  blows  and  knocks. 

The  next  inftance  is  Montalto,  aiter- 
Wards  Sixtus  V.  Having  counterfeited 

C  extreme 
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Extreme  Vvcaknefs,  old  age,  ignorance, 
and  fimpUcity  for  above  twenty  years, 
was  at  laft  recommended  by  thofe 
admirable  accomplishments  to  the  papal 


crown.  His  election  was  fcarce  over 
when  he  threw  afide  the  crutch  that 
had  fo  long  fupported  hitn,  grew  a 
Foot  taller,  and  Shewed  his  aftonifhed 
electors  he  was  from  that  moment 
their  matter.  The  third  inftance  is 
a  cardinal,  originally  bred  a  fifherman, 
who,  during  the  progrefs  of  his  gradual 
preferment  in  the  church,  had  his  net 
conftantly  fpread  over  his  table,  an  em¬ 
blem  of  his  humility,  and  to  remind 
him  of  his  former  ftation.  Having 
at  laft  reached  the  height  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  the  Red  Hat,  he  laid  afide  the 
net,  faying,  he  had  no  further  occa- 
fton  for  it,  having  caught  the  fiflu 
But  rare  as  this  behaviour  may  be  in 
ftilfe  churchmen,  it  is  the  conftant 
and  invariable  eondudt  of  falfe  Pa¬ 
triots,  and  was  particularly  remarkable 
in  Pulteney’s  gang.  No  fooner  had 
they  caught  the  fifties  they  had  been 
lb  long  angling  for,  than,  like  the 
honeft  Cardinal,  they  threw  by  their 
nets,  that  is  their  mafic  of  Patriotifm, 
and  after  haranguing  for  above  twenty 

fefiions 
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fc  fiions,  with  all  the  eloquence  they  . 
could  mufter  up,  againft  handing  armies, 
feptennial  parliaments,  votes  of  credit, 
placemen  and  penfioners  in  parliament, 
6cc.  &c.  became  equally  ftrenuous  ad¬ 
vocates  for  them,  without  the  fmalleft 
ihame  or  compundion,  making  ufe  of 
thofe  very  arguments  they  had  lo 
often  attempted  to  ridicule  and  expofe. 
Nor  have  there  been  wanting  inftancqs 
of  a  conduct  equally  fhameful  and 
flagrant  lince  that  time.  We  all  re¬ 
member  how  the  fecond  great  j  iiggler, 
nowl  believe  fairly  defund  in  his  Patriotic 
capacity,  declaimed  againft  the  German 
war;  how  tranfported  to  a  degree  of 
epthufiafm  he  declared  he  would  not 
confent  to  the  lending  half  a  man  to 
that  country*  yet  foon  after,  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  circumflances,  he 
himfelf  fent  fo  many  men  thither, 
that  at  laid  he  conquered  America  in 
Germany.  And  continuing  ftill  very 
dextrous  at  conquering  one  country 
in  another,  he  is  much  belied  if  he 
has  not  lately  taken  fome  very  effedual 
fteps  to  conquer  Great  Britain  itfelf  in 
America. 

Thus  far  have  I  carried  on  the 
parallel  between  the  diiterent  impof- 

C  2  tors. 
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tors,  who  praftife  under  the  mask  of 
religion  and  patriotifm.  But  I  fhould  * 
be  lorry  it  fhould  be  inferred  from  any 
thing  here  laid,  that  I  deny  or  am  even 
Sceptical  about  the  real  exiftence  or 
operations  of  either.  On  the  contrary, 

I  profefs  a  firm  belief  in  a  God  and  a 
future  ftate,  as  fet  forth  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  But  then  the  reli¬ 
gion  revealed  and  recommended  to  us 
in  thofe  Scriptures,  is  very  Simple,  Si¬ 
lent,  and  even  if  I  may  So  exprefs  my- 
felf,  refer  ved.  In  its  pure  and  unmixt 
State,  it  never  makes  the  fmalleft  noife 
or  buftle  in  the  world ;  whenever  it 
begins  to  do  fo  from  that  moment,  its 
corruption  commences ;  but  when  it 
goes  the  length  to  raife  civil  wars  and 
difturbances  among  men,  it  is  then  pad: 
a  doubt,  that  it  muft  be  thoroughly 
tainted,  and  that  all  its  profeffors  are 
either  defigning  impoftors  or 'milled  fa- 
naticks. 

True  Patriotifm  in  the  times  of 
public  peace  and  tranquillity,  is  of 
a  character  precifely  the  fame  with 
true  religion.*  At  fuch  times  the  only 
Patriotifm  that  deferves  the  name,  con- 
lifts  in  a  Sober  and  Steady  obedience 
to  the  law?s,  and  observance  of  the 


con- 


confutation  ;  in  mild  and  moderate  en¬ 
deavours  to  reflify  whatever  diforders 
and  corruptions  may  have  crept  into 
either  through  human  frailty,  and  the 
neceffity  of  things;  in  a  firm  fupport 
without  refpeft  to  names  and  parties, 
or  private  connexions  of  whatever  ad- 
miniftration  may  happen  to  be  then 
eftablifhed  in  points  wherein  they  are 
right;  in  as  firm  though  a  calm  oppo- 
fition  to  them,  in  matters  wherein  they 
may  be  wrong;  hut  above  all,  it  con- 
fifts  in  providing  for  the  contingencies  of 
war  during  the  times  ol  peace,  in  cn- 
creafing  the  revenue  without  burthening 
trade,  in  diicharging  the  public  debts, 
and  in  promoting  arts,  fcicncc,  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufactures  and  population 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

indeed,  it  is  only  in  times  of  public 
and  national  diftrefs,  from  whatever 
caufes  it  may  happen,  that  real  Patriotifm 
becomes  budding  and  attive,  and  makes 
a  nolle  in  the  world.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  late  war  with  a  moil 
powerful  and  inveterate  enemy,  when 
baffled  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
we  faw  nothing  before  our  eyes,  but  a 
repetition  of  defeats,  a  continuation  of 
difgrace,  from  the  weaknefs,  pufillani- 
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ignorance  of  an  adminf 


mity  and 
Oration,  who,  confcious  of  their  un- 
worthinefs,  had,  to  five  themfelves, 
thrown  out  a  fcape-goat  to  the  incenfed 
people,  and  embrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  an  unfortunate  and  in 
companion  of  them  innocent  man  *  it 
was  then  at  a  molt  critical  period,  that 
the  late  great  Commoner  llept  forth, 
and  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  hands.  Diffufing  his  own  daring 
magnanimous  and  enterprifing  fpirit 
thro’  every  movement  of  that  immenfe 
machine  the  Britifli  empire,  he  wrought 
a  hidden  and  almoit  miraculous  change 
in  the  face  of  affairs.  Henceforth,  we 
were  fuccefsful  in  every  expedition, 
and  victorious  in  every  engagement, 
whether  by  land  or  fea.  He  proceeded 
for  years  in  this  glorious  and  unequalled 
career,  adding  victory  to  vidtory,  and 
conqueft  to  conqueft.  At  laft,  he  ftopt 
and  retired  of  a  hidden,  and  even  un¬ 
expectedly.  Confiftent  with  his  daring 
enterprize  and  unbounded  views  he  had 
propofed  a  meafure,  which  the  event 
of  things  has  hnce  fhewn  would  have 
been,  even  at  that  time,  right  and  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  which,  in  common  juftice 
to  him,  we  muft  fuppofe  he  knew  to 

be 
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be  fo.  He  was,  however,  over-ruled, 
upon  which  he  threw  up  with  haughti  - 
nefs  and  difdain,  declaring  he  would  not 
be  refpotifibk  for  meafures  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide . 

This  ftep  can  in  truth  be  neither 
wholly  condemned  nor  approved.  In 
his  affumed  character  of  Patriotifm, 
he  is  wholly  to  be  blamed  for  it ;  as 
a  mere  ftltefmart  and  politician  great- 
ly  applauded.  Had  his  only  paffion 
been  the  love  and  fervice  of  his  country, 
he  would  have  overlooked  the  timi¬ 
dity  and  irrefolution  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  council,  and  their  deficiency  in 
thofe  great  qualities,  which  I  believe 
no  Englifh  minifter  ever  poffefled  in  fo 
eminent  a  degree  as  himfelf ;  he  would 
have  continued  in  office,  and  then  in 
all  probability  the  war  againft  Spain, 
the  difference  they  fplit  upon,  would 
have  been  declared  in  a  few  weeks, 
a  delay  of  fmall  importance,  feeing 
that  it  was  actually  entered  into  three 
months  afterwards,  by  the  miniflry  of 
their  own  accord,  without  the  impulfe 
of  his  daring  fpirit  to  animate  and  drive 
them  on.  In  which  cafe  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  had  the  entire  manage-^ 
m£nf  of  both  wars,  and  would  have 
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gociation  for  the  enluing  peace. 

But  this  was  the  very  point  he  wanted 
to  avoid,  and  together  with  fome  little 
mixture  of  pride  and  ambition,  was  moil 
probably  the  real  caufe  of  that  famous 
refignation.  And  here  I  fpeak  of  him 
as  a  politician.  He  knew  the  temper 
and  d'ipofition  of  the  people  he  had 
governed,  fo  turbulent  and  unruly,  that 
none  but  a  minifler  like  himfelf  can 
pleafe  them,  and  only  in  time  of  wan 
He  knew  that  he  could  make  no  peace 
which  would  prove  entirely  fatisfadtory* 
ufilefs  he  had  retained  all  our  conquefts 
which  he  might  forefee  would  be  im¬ 
practicable.  Had  he  continued  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  let  us,  after  con¬ 
futing  his  negociations  with  Mr.  Bully, 
form  a  judgment  of  what  he  wouldhave 
done,  by  what  he  had  done.  Therefore, 
like  a  true  politician,  he  took  the  fi rft 
opportunity  to  flip  his  neck  out  of  the 
collar,  and  leave  that  important  bufinefs 
in  the  hands  of  people  lefs  able,  though 
perhaps  as  honed:  as  himfelf.  Is  this 
the  conduftof a  real  Patriot? 

It  has  been  ailerted  by  the  advocates 
of  this  great  man,  and  particularly  by 
his  iuccdlbr  in  Patriotifm,  that  the  na- 
~  '  •  -  tion 
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tion  is  indebted  to  him  for  all  our 
glorious  fucceffes  and  conquefts  after  his 
refignation*  But  why  did  he  not  like- 
wife  place  to  his  account  the  inade¬ 
quate,  or  as  he  was  plea  fed  to  term 
it,  infamous  and  inglorious  peace  which 
enfued  ?  The  anlwer  is,  it  would  not 
have  luited  the  factious  purpofes  of  his 
impofture.  It  happens,  however,  that 
there  is  only  a  fcrong  prefumption  or 
probability  for  the  one,  while  there  is 
convincing,  nay,  ocular  demonftration 
for  the  other.  It  mult  indeed  be  owned, 
that  this  magnanimous  flatefman  had 
amafled  together  fo  great  a  ftrength  by 
fea  and  land,  and  had  infufed  luch  a 
fpirit  and  confidence  both  in  our  fleets 
and  armies,  that  the  greatelt  difficulty 
would  have  been  to  reft  rain  them, 
and  a  fucceeding  miniftry  had  nothing 
more  to  do,  but  bid  them  go  on  and 
conquer.  In  the  affairs  of  men,  as 
well  as  of  nature,  the  impulfe  con¬ 
tinues  to  produce  efledts  alter  the  im¬ 
pelling  force  has  ceafed  to  a£t :  the  tide 
continues  to  rife  and  flow  long  after  the 
moon  has  palled  her  meridian. 

But  if  the  fucceeding  miniftry  fol¬ 
lowed  his  plan  in  the  profecution  of 
the  war,  th.ev  alfo  trod  in  the  path  he 
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had  chalked  out  for  diem  in  the  lett le¬ 
nient  or  the  peace  5  and  if  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  merit  of  the  one.,  what¬ 
ever  demerit  there  may  be  in  the  other,, 
nuift  furely  be  imputed  to  him  ILke- 
wife.  If  they  allowed  the  French  a. 
lhare  in  the  Newfoundland  fiflhery,  Mr. 
P-- 1  had  mewn  them  the  example  ; 
if  they  fuffered  life  French  to  keep 
one  of  the  neutral  iflands,  Mr.  P--t 
had  agreed  to  give  them  two  •  if  they 
reftored  the  greateft  part  of  the  Welt 
Indian  iflands,  he  had  confented  to  yield 
up  the  whole,  and  that  without  any 
equivalent,  whereas  they  ftipulated  fome- 
thmgj  at  leaft,  in  lieu  of  the  Havanna, 
I  mean  the  two  Floridas.  The  great 
ufe  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  Havanna,  is 
to  be  a  rendezvous  for  their  plate  fleets 
cn  their  return  to  Europe ;  but  the  pot- 
fellers  of  Penfacola,  if  matters  at  fea, 
can  at  any  time  prevent  thofe  fleets 
from  getting  thither  ;  fo  that  even  this 
acquilition,  however  lightly  thought  of 
hitherto,  will  be  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  us  during  a  future  Spamih 
war,  by  rendering  the  Havanna  itfeli 
of  no  confcquence  to  our  enemies; 
and  this  i  am  entitled  to  fay  froln  my 

J  ^  * 

perfonal  knowledge  of  thole  leas,  and 
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the  winds  and  currents  that  prevail  in 

them.  But  I  am  not  writing  in  defence 

of  the  late  peace:  it  is  not  my  fub- 

*  .  rt  1  :  1  rJ 

ie£t,  and  perhaps  at  bottom  1  enter- 

tain  no  very  high  opinion  or  it  •,  only 
I  make  bold  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not 
the  fpirit  of  real  Patriotifm,  which  can 
never  be  inconfiftent  with  trutn  and 
juftice,  but  the  moil  abandoned  and 
barefaced  faction,  which  inducts  a  man 
violently  to  condemn  the  fame  tiling 
•in  one  perfon,  which  he  extravagantly 
applauds  in  another  *  I  mean  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  peace  agreed  to  by  Mr.  P— t, 
and  finally  concluded  on  by  Lord 
B - te. 

Though  from  many  infiances  ol 
duplicity  of  conduct  in  the  late  great 
commoner  before  his  refignation,  it 
might  eafily  be  feen  that  his  boafted 
Patriotffin  was  not  altogetner  01  tne 
pure  and  untainted  kind;  it  is  by  his 
behaviour  fince,  that  the  charge  o1.  ^iui- 
,pofture  has  been  finally  and  pernaps 
.irrevocably  fixed  upon  him  by  his 
former  allies  and  admirers^  and  parti-’ 
cularly  by  his  fucceffor,  the  prefen t 
reigning  impoftor,  in  his  letter  to  tire 
Duke  of  Grafton.  I  choofe  to  lay  no 
more  on  this  lubjedf  ,  he  is  a  great  man 
'  *  •  D  2  '  ■  to 
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to  whofe  fpirit,  refolutio'nj  and  enter- 
prize,  his  country  has  been  infinitely 
obliged ;  and  impoftor  as  he  may  be, 
wdxen  her  neceffities  require  it,  may  lhe 
never  want  fiicli  another  to  take  charge  of 
her  affairs. 

After  all,  it  is  a  queftion  whether 
fuch  a  thing  as  pure  unmixed  Patri- 
otifin  exifts  in  any  human  bread:,  un- 
Ids  it  may  be  in  that  of  a  phiiofophi- 
cal  fpeculative  man  retired  in  his  own 
clofet.  Even  then,  it  is  like  the  feepti- 
cal  fyftem  of  Barclay,  which  denies  the 
exiftence  of  matter,  and  maintains  there 
is  nothing  in  nature  but  fpirit  and  idea, 
I"  defy  any  man  to  difprove  this  paradox 
by  any  reafoning  whatfoever  ;  the  more 
he  reafons  the  more  he  will  be  per¬ 
plexed.  But  let  him  come  abroad  into 
the  world,  and  the  hurry  of  aeftion, 
bufinefs,  and  affairs,  will  foon  banifh 
all  thoughts  of  it,  without  leaving  any 
traces  behind.  In  the  fame  manner, 
when  the  fpeculative  Patriot  engages 
among  mankind,  what  he  fees  in  others 
and  feels  within  himfelf,  will  foon  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  chimerical  nature  of 
his  refined  notions.  How  then  can 
we  imagine  that  fuch  a  virtue  can  be 
the  great  and  ruling  principle  in  the 
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breafc  of  a  man  who  has  been  all  hia 
lifetime  hackneyed  in  fenates  and  courts, 
far  lefs  of  another,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  an  idle  man  of  pleafur who  has 
probably  fpent  his  time  in  much  worfe 
company ^ in  taverns  and  brothels,  among 
rakes  and  drunkards,  bawds  and  profit 
tutes  ? 

But  at  any  rate,  God  forbid  I  fhould 
ever  compare  the  great  man  I  have 
been  juft  fpeaking  of,  either  with  his. 
immediate  predecellor,  or  hill  more  con- 
temptible  fucceflbr,  in  that  hackneyed, 
though  never  to  be  worn  out,  impofture 
of  Patriotifm.  His  motives  were  a 
noble  pride  and  ambition,  and  his  ac¬ 
tions  were  fui table  to  them-  T  heir 
motives  were  little  perlonal  piques  and 
refentments,  and  a  low  pitiful  difap- 
pointed  ambition.  And  their  conduct, 
efpecially  that  of  the  latter,  has  been 
what  might  be  expected  from  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples.  .  . 

xAbout  the  year  1730  or  31,  ani- 
mofities  had  rifen  to  luch  a  height  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties,  the  courtiers 

.1  >  iwten  L  ’>  1  iii.?'  "’ll*  *i  •  f  { 

*  See  a  letter  to  Lord  T - -e,  giving  an  account 

of  a  moll  tremenduous  duel  fought  by  moori-light 
with  piftols,  and  at  a  very  convenient  diftancc. 
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in  aftual  pofTeffion  of  places,  and  the 
Patriots  who  wanted  to  turn  them 
6ut  and  make  room  for  themfelves ; 
that  duels,  though  not  by  moonlight, 
were  fought  among  their  chiefs,  and  the 
late  king  himfelf  took  fo  far  a  part 
in  the  difpute  as  to  caufe  Mr.  Pulteney’s 
name  to  be  it  ruck  out  of  the  council 
book  and  all  the  commidions  of  peace, 
wherein  it  had  been  inferted.  During 
the  courfe  of  this  altercation  each  party 
published  all  the  fcandalous  anecdotes 
and  pieces  of  fecret  hiftory  wh;ch  they 
thought  would  expofe  or  blacken  the 
characters  of  their  adverfaries.  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  them,  and  alfo  to  have 
been  highly  diverted  with  them.,  at  the 
time,  and  that  both  tides  were  nearly 
alike  fuccefsful  in  their  laudable  en¬ 
deavours  of  befpattering  and  throwing 
"  dirt  in  one  another’s  faces.  The  par¬ 
ticulars,,  it  is  fo  long  ago,  have  now 
efcaped  my  memory,  and  though  they 
may  be  extant  in  the  party  pamphlets 
of  that  age,  yet  they  would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  the  fearch. 

1  can  only  fay,  that  I  concluded  even 
then,,  and  I  am  hire  what  I  have  fince 
obferved.,  is  not  calculated  to  make  me 
alter  my  opinion.,  that  as  their  original 
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agreement  arofe  from  an  iniquitous  com- 
pa£t?  to  (hare  between  them  the  fpoils 
of  the  nation,  entered  into  when  they 
pretended  to  be  Patriots  ;  (for  even  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  had  been  twice  in  his 
lifetime  a  Patriot,  ay,  and  a  flaming 
one  too,  and  as  well  as  Mr.  Wilkes, 
expelled  the  houfe  and  committed  to 
the  tower,)  fo  their  prefent  oppoiition 
was  occasioned  by  one  courtier,  (for 
they  had  commenced  courtiers  toge¬ 
ther)  having  jockied  and  unhorfed  his 
partner,  upon  which,  as  is  always  the 
cuftom  in  fuch  cafes,  lie  had  commenced 
an  outragious  Patriot.  Plence  I  was 
not  in  the  lead  iurprifed,  when,  after 
afting  for  many  years  in  that  char  after, 
he  got  what  he  lough t  lor,  an  empty 
title,  that  he  fat  quietly  down  with 
-it,  funk  into  utter  oblivion,  and 
was  never  more  heard  ot  in  that 
capacity. 

-  it  is  not  my  bunnefs  here  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  the  oppofition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  well  or  ill  founded. 
It  is  certain,  that  mimfter  was  pulil- 
ammous  in  his  traniaitions  with  xorcign 
powers,  and  a  little  reasonable  vigour 
would  have  prevented  the  bloody,  iu  ■  li¬ 
ons  and  diigracelul  war  wherein  he  led 
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the  nation  involved.  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  the  opposition  againft  him  was 
carried  on  in  a  quite  different  manner 
from  that  fet  on  foot  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
as  indeed  the  characters  of  the  principal 
affiors  were  altogether  different*  Mr. 
Pulteney,  excepting  his  pretended  Pa¬ 
triotism  was  in  every  thing  the  reverfe 
of  our  prefent  impoftor  ;  independent 
in  his  fortune,  prudent  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it,  decent  in  private  life,  of 
great  abilities,  profound  learning,  man¬ 
ly  eloquence,  attick  wit  and  refined 
humour.  The  committee  at  the  King's 
Arms  know  beft  whether  ail  or  any  of 
thefe  qualities  are  applicable  to  their 
hero.  It  is  however  certain,  that  Mr* 
Pulteney  never  folicited  or  received 
beggarly  fubfcriptions  for  a  paltry  book 
not  yet  publifhed ;  and  that  no  banker’s 
Shops  were  ever  opened  to  receive  dona*  ^ 
tfons  for  the  Satisfaction  of  debts  he 
had  contrafted  through  riot,  extravagance 
and  debauchery.  Neither  during  the 
whole  reprefetitaiion  of  his  Patriotifrn, 
did  the  mo  ft  impudent  beggar  that  ever 
was,  reproach  a  whole  nation  for  being 
beggars.  The  Scotch  may  be  beggars 
in  general  for  ought  I  know,  but  in 
two  articles  they  have  had  greatly  the 
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advantage  over  their  opulent  neighbours* 
if  I  may  fpeak  it  without  high  trea- 
ion  againh:  the  majefty  of  our  prefent 
Patriot,  who  by  the  bye  happens  to 
be  a  beggar  himfelf.  It  is  this,  though 
the  Scotch  have  produced  Patriots,  and 
thofe  as  diftinguifhed  *,  nay,  one  of 
them  to  the  full  as  popular  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Britifh  empire,  as  ever 
Mr,  Pitt  himfelf  was  in  the  height  of 
his  glory-  yet  none  have  ever  turned 
out  beggars,  or  were  detected  as  im- 
poftors ;  whereas  we  have  been  very 
unlucky  in  our  Englifh  Patriots,  who 
have  generally  proved  to  be  the  lat¬ 
ter,  whilft  the  moft  renowned  of  them 
all  is  at  prefent  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  is  fo  admirable  an  adtor 
in  each,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  in  which 
he  moft  excels.  He  feems  indeed  to 

i 

bear  fome  diftant  refemblance  to  the 
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Scotch  Highlanders,  who  are  all,  it  is 
faid,  cither  gentlemen,  beggars,  or 
thieves,  and  iometimes  all  three  to- 

*  I  •  N 

gethcr. 

But  to  return,  Mr.  Pultney  was  not 
more  different  in  his  character  from 

f  John  late  duke  of  Argyic,  and  John,  late  Earl  of 
Sta  r,  who  died  as  they  lived,  loved  and  lamented 
By  all. 
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the  prcfent  iinpoftor  than  in  his  con- 
du£L  Indeed,  it  muft  be  confefled 
that  he  a£ted  his  part,  and  carried  on 
the  farce  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner  all 
along,  I  remember  it  well,  that  till 
the  denouement  or  cataftrophe y  till  he 
fpcke  thq  epilogue  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  audience,  by  taking  a  feat  in 
the  houfe  of  Lords,  it  was  impoffible 
for  an  uninterefted  fpeftator  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  deception,  and  to 
miftake  mere  representation  for  real 
life.  Whereas  our  prefent  Patriot  lies 
fo  open  in  his  impofture,  and  has  afford¬ 
ed  fo  many  palpable  hits,  that  the  man 
who  has  been  deceived  by  him  merits 
no  excufe,  he  muft  either  have  refolved 
on  being  deceived,  or  be  as  fimple  and 
credulous,  as  that  egregious  dupe ,  that 
fond  believing  fool  the  AUDITOR,  who 
miftook  and  aftually  printed  Viator  s 
letter  on  the  Florida  Peat  as  a  ierious 
bufinefs*. 

I  fhall  here  give  a  fketch  of  the  moil 
remarkable  features  in  Mr.  Pulteney’s 
conduit.  In  all  the  papers  and  pamphlets 
he  wrote  or  patronized.,  decency  was 
,obferved  to  the  iovereign,  and  no  abufe 

*  See  North  Briton,  No.  35,  and  31. 
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tlir own  out  on  his  family.  Both  he  an 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  employed  al  the 
charms  of  their  eloquence  to  bury  m 
oblivion,  the  very  names  ot  Whig  and 
Tory ;  they  fhewed  to  the  conviction 
of  all  men,  that  no  fuch  parties  ready 
exifted  ;  and  it  was  the  mimicry  wio 
for  factious  purpofes  ufed  every  art  to 
keep  thofe  diftinftions  alive.  1  /hall 
only  obferve  farther,  that  pet  haps  in  a 
the  Craftefman  there  is  not  one  reflection 
which  can  juftly  be  called  national.  _ 
Let  us  now  conlider  Mr.  M  ilkes  in 
the  fame  view,  and  we  fhall  find  that 
though  the  motives  lor  his  Patriotifm 
were  alike,  yet,  that  his  conduc  ,  in 
the  reprefentation  ol  it,  took  its  tincture 
entirely  from  his  charaftcr,  piincip  es, 
and  circumftances.  He  had  an  alpna- 
tion  after  the  government  of  Canada,  in 
order, as.  he  tells  us,  “  to  flrew  the  French 
the  advantages  of* the  mild  government 
of  laws  over  kwlefs  power  and  del- 
pot  ifm,  and  tod  reconcile  his  Majefty’s 
new  fubjefts  t<iP  the  Englilh  govern¬ 
ment.”^;  Glorious  purpofes  indeed  !  But 
how  well  he  is  calculated  to  be  a  re¬ 
conciler,  let  the  animofities  and  jea- 

+  See  his  anfwer  to  fome  queries  in  the  news-papers, 
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Ibuiies  he  has  wantonly  railed  between 
his  Majefty’s  old  fubje&s  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  itfelf  bear  a  teftimony.  Thole  who 
think  fo  favourably  of  him,  that  he 
would  have  fcrupled  at  doing  the  lame 
in  Canada,  had  it  fuited  any  factious 
purpole  in  view,  mull  know  little  of 
human  nature,  as  it  is  depraved  in  this 
man.  While  his  thoughts  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  government,  with  what 
view  may  be eafily  conjedured,  he  want¬ 
ed  to  fee  Lord  Bute,  then  Secretary  of 
State  ;  as  he  was  Colonel  of  the  Militia, 
fie  waited  full  two  hours,  but  the  Se¬ 
cretary  not  coming  as  expe&ed,  the 
Colonel  departed  in  difguft,  and,  as  is 
ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  a  flaming  Patriot. 
Hinc  Wee  lachrynuz.  Now  if  Lord  Bute 
declined  feeing  this  man,  becaufe  he  was 
faid  to  be  a  profligate,  it  was  a  weak- 
nefs  unworthy  of  a  ftatefman  •  for  if 
none  but  men  of  ftri^  virtue,  were  to 
be  employed  in  the  fg^yice  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Court  Kalencfar  would  be  re¬ 
duced  in  a  moment  to  the  fi^e  of  a 
child’s  primmer  ;  if  he  refufed  havingany 
connection  with  him,  becaufe  he^fuil 
peeled  him  to  be  as  factious  and  turbu¬ 
lent  as  he  was  profligate,  I  admire  his 
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penetration  as  a  man,  though  perhaps 
not  his  condudt  as  a  politician. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  our  Mi¬ 
litia  Colonel,  having  now  entered  the 
ftage  as  a  Patriot,  one  of  the  firft  fteps 
he  took,  was  to  revive  all  the  odious  and 
ridiculous  diftinftions  of  party,  abolifhed 
by  our  Sovereign,  and  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  many  years,  and  that  with 
greater  malignity,  feurrility  and  abufe, 
than  ever  had  been  pradlifed  dui^g  the 
molt  violent  party  feuds  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne, 

In  the  next  place,  not  to  fpeak  here 
of  the  perfonal  attack  he  made  on  his 
Sovereign,  for  which  he  has  been  long 
under  profecution  •  he  fpread  through 
the  nation  by  the  vileft  innuendoes,  not 
to  be  mifunderftood  by  the  loweft  of 
the  vulgar,  indeed,  of  a  nature  exaflly 
fitted  to  the  pitch  of  their  underhand - 
ings,  the  moft  malicious,  falfe  and  fcan- 
dalous  afpcrlions  on  the  honour  and 
character  of  a  perfon,  who,  next  to  his 
Royal  Confort,  ought,  and  is  known  to 
be  neareft  and  deareft  to  our  Sovereign; 
afperfions  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they 
never  can  or  ought  to  he  forgiven  by  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour;  for  as 
fuch,  I  hope,  we  all  vvifh  cur  monarch  to 
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demean  himfelf,  and  I  fpeak  of  him  here 
in  no  other  capacity;  a:  perilous  fo  much 
the  more  provoking,  that  they  cannot 
be  with  decency  hinted  at,  far  lei's  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  laws,  efpe- 
cially  in  this  country,  governed  as  1  hope 
it  always  will  be,  by  the  ltricl  and  lite¬ 
ral  interpretation  ol  thole  laws.  But 
atrocious  as  this  may  be,  fuitable  to  the 
rancour  and  malignity  of  the  heart  that 
framed  it,  it  could  be  attended  with  no 
confequences,  and  was  at  worft  like  the 
fcandal  and  tittle-tattle  of  idle  dram- 
drinking  goffips  at  a  tea-table  or  chriften- 
ing,  and  as  fuch  muft  be  defpifed  and  for¬ 
gotten. 

He  did  not,  however,  flop  here.  To 
fatiate  a  pitiful  revenge,  and  gratify  the 
fadtion  and  turbulence  of  his  difpofition, 
he  fet  other  principles  abroach  and  re¬ 
vived  obfolete  prejudices,  which  in  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  circumftances  might 
have  been  attended  with  confequences 
infinitely  worfe,  ftabbings,  murders,  af- 
faffinations,  and  even  civil  wars,  which 
I  doubt  not  he  would  have  rejoiced  to 
behold.  Ignorant  and  uninformed,  or 
which  is  more  agreeable  to  his  character 
of  an  impollor,  pretending  ignorance  or 

fhutting  his  eyes  againfl  all  information 
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of  the  true  hiftory  and  conditution  of 
his  country,  he  well  knew  that  the 
vulgar  in  England,  both  great  and  fmall, 
which  in  this  as  well  as  other  nations, 
conditutes  a  majority  of  ninety-nine  in 
a  hundred,  entertained  a  particular  arq- 
rnofity  againft  their  kings  of  the  abd1- 
cated  family,  thinking  them  to  have 
been  dedroyers  of  their  rights  and  en- 
croachers  on  their  liberties ;  whereas  the 
the  real  matter  of  fact  is,  that  to  theie 
Princes,  I  do  not  fay  to  their  love  of 
liberty  or  their  people,  but  to  their 
weaknefs  or  lenity,  the  Englifh  are  in¬ 
debted  not  only  for  the  abolition  of  the 
old  and  oppreffive  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  Star  Chamber,  High  Com- 
miffion  Court,  Martial  Law,  &c.  &c. 
but  for  the  revival  and  re-edabliflhment 
of  their  antient  privileges,  mod:  of  them 
then  obfolete,  and  for  the  acquisition  or 
many  new  ones,  particularly  the  H  ykeas 
Corpus  ;  fo  that,  if  the  race  of  Stuarts, 
do  not  pollcfs  a  pofitive  merit  towards 
the  nation,  they  may  at  lead  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  negative  one;  and  if  they  are 
not  entitled  to  our  applaufe  and  adora¬ 
tion,  they  ought  to  be  kept  facred  from 
obloquy  and  abufe.  This  was  a  tiuth 

never  unknown  to  men  well  verled  in 

our 


our  laws  and  antiquities;  but  it  has  late¬ 
ly  been  made  lo  notorious  and  evident 
by  a  mod  excellent  hifcory  now  in  every 
body's  hands,  that  the  impofior  mud 
either  be  more  ignorant,  or  more  pre¬ 
judiced  than  even  I  arn  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  him.,  if  he  is  not  in  his  heart  con¬ 
vinced  of  it.  At  the  fame  time  he  was 
fenfible  that  the  Englith  mob,  above  mod 
other  mobs  in  the  world,  hate  and  de- 
ipife  all  foreigners  as  enemies,  and  that 
they  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  look  up¬ 
on  their  fellow-fubjefts  the  natives  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  in  the  fame  light. 

With  fuch  principles  on  his  fide,  and 
ftich  dilpofitions  to  work  upon  in  the 
other,  it  happened  a  little  unluckily  that 
Lord  Bute,  then  minifter  and  fuppofed 
to  be  a  favourite,  was  both  a  Scotch¬ 
man  by  defcent,  and  a  Stewart  by  name, 
pronounced,  though  notfpelt  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  that  of  the  late  Royal  Family. 
Now,  though  this  minifier’s  anceftors  by 
the  father’s  fide  were  never  fufpedted  of 
difaffedtion,  though  he  was  defcended 
by  the  mother’s  from  a  family  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  of  any  in  Britain  for  their 
attachment  to  revolution  principles 
and  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  manifeiled 
as  well  by  their  fervices  as  fufferings,  a 

father 
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father  and  fon  having  fucceffivelv  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  fcaffold  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Stuarts,  though  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  John 
late  duke  of  Argyle,  who  in  perfon 
quelled  the  firft  rebellion,  and  who  lived 
and  died  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and 
the  moil:  popular  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms^. 1  fay,notwithflanding  allthis, 
a  bare  coincidence  of  the  name,  and  a 
trumpt  up  reiationthip  of  four  hundred 
years  (landings  with  the  old  family,  were 
fufficient  arguments  to  the  North  Briton, 
to  accufe  this  minister  of  Jacobitiim  and 
treachery  to  his  Royal  Mailer,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  was  abuling  him  for 
being  his  favourite  :  nay,  what  is  more, 
the  whole  Scotch  nation  was  included  in 
the  charge,  and  both  charges  were  as 
ufual  implicitly  fwallowed  by  the  gap¬ 
ing  multitude.  However  ridiculous, 
even  impoffible,  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  Acti¬ 
ons  may  appear  to  a  man  of  plain  com¬ 
mon  lenfe,  yet,  it  is  not  in  the  leaft 
wonderful  to  a  philofopher  acquainted 

f  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  nobleman’s  influ¬ 
ence  and  popularity,  that  the  oppofition  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  Houle  of  Commons  againlt  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Walpole.  After  the  fcandalous  defection  and 
apoftacy  of  its  chiefs,  he  gave  the  laft  proof  of  his 
own  linearity,  be  died  of  a  broken  heart . 

F  with 


with  the  hiftory  of  mankind  5  he  knows 
there  is  nothing  fo  abfurd  and  inconfift- 

o 

enlq  but  what  Pried: s  and  pretended  Pa* 
triots  have  had  the  effrontery  to  ad* 
vance,  and  the  people  credulity  to  be¬ 
lieve. 

But  had  the  impoftor  fatisfied  him- 
felf  with  an  attack  on  the  minifter  alone, 
however  ridiculous,  abfurd  and  ill-found¬ 
ed  that  might  have  been,  it  would  not, 
I  believe,  have  greatly  ftirred  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  many,  even  of  a  rank  and 
underftanding  luperior  to  the  vulgar. 
For  theie  is  a  natural  envy  and  maligni¬ 
ty  attending  the  fortune  of  a  prime  mi¬ 
nifter  and  favourite,  efpeeially  in  times 
of  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  which 
has  a  place  in  the  minds  of  men  other- 
wile  neither  bad  nor  vicious.  It  is  to 
this  principle,  though  never  attended  to 
by  the  vulgar.,  that  anti-minifterial 
writers  are  oftener  indebted  for  their 
fuccefs  than  their  fuperior^  wit  and 
humour,  or  ftrength  of  reafoning  and 
argument.  This  was  remarkably  the 
cafe  with  the  famous  North  Brito n, 
which  had  nothing  eife  in  the  world 
to  recommend  it,  unlefs  playing  on  the 
names  of  families  and  nations  be  reckoned 
wit,  and  fcurrility  argument.  We  are 
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pleafed  to  fee  a  great  man,  if  I  may  ufe 
fo  vulgar  an  expreffion,  well  roajled,  and 
if  it  be  done  with  any  iliew  of  fprightli- 
nefs,  we  feldom  enquire  into  thejuit- 
nefs’of  it;  it  makes  us  fport,  and  in 
fome  meafure  gratifies  our  pride.  We 
are  plealed  juft  in  the  lame  manner,  as 
a  great  many,  far  from  being  of  a  cruel 
and  fanguinary  temper,  take  delight  in 
feeing  a  bull  or  a  bear  tied  to  a  (take 
with  a  rinpr  m  his  nofe,  and  baited  by  the 

o 

dogs. 

As  I  faid  already^  had  this  impoltor 
proceeded  no  farther,  all  he  had  done 
might  have  been  forgiven,  as  it  would 
foon  have  been  forgotten,  having  neither 
eloquence  nor  wit  to  preferve  it  from 
oblivion.  But  not  fatisfied  with  fetting^ 
up  a  harmlefs  name  as  an  objeft  of 
reproach  and  obloquy,  he  reviled  the 
minifter  on  account  of  his  country,  and 
in  turn,  the  innocent  natives  oi  that 
country  on  account  of  the  miniiter. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  well  known 
dilpofition  of  the  common  people  in  this 
kingdom,  he  employed  every  topick  his 
factious  fpirit  could  fuggeft,  to  inflame 
and  ftir  them  up  againlt  tlieir  brethren, 
inhabitants  of  the  fame  bland,  feparated 

by  the  fea  from  all  the  reft  of  tne  world, 
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and  feparated  from  them  only  by  a 
imall  river  in  one  place  and  an  imaginary 
line  in  another,  who  have  been  from 
the  creation  intended  by  God  and  Na¬ 
ture  for  one  people,  and  who  have  been 
at  laft  happily  made  fo  by  the  moft 
folemn  and  facred  leagues  of  union.  But 
it  is  needlefs  to  infift  on  fuch  general 
arguments  ♦  the  BngliSh  and  Scots,  if 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  Still 
to  be  distinguished  by  thofe  names,  are 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  one  and  the 
fame  people,  for,  as  muft  be  evident 
to  every  accurate  obferver,  the  colleftive 
body  of  one  people,  differs  lefs  from 
the  collective  body  of  the  other  in  cuf- 
toms,  manners,  and  language,  than  one 
county  of  England,  in  the  north  for 
in  fiance,  differs  from  another  in  the 
Weft. 

There  are  always  between  nations, 
frequently  between  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages^  feme  terms  of  ridicule  with  which 
the  vulgar  on  both  fides  have  agreed 
mutually  to  reproach  and  abufe  one 
another.  What  are  the  topicks  a  Scotch 
mob  would  infult  an  Englishman  with 
1  cannot  fay,  but  believe  love  of  plumb 
pudding  one  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,,  eating  oat-meal.  Scratching  for 

the 
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itch,  loufinefs  and  beggary,  are.  what 
an  English  porter  would  very  readily  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  Scotch  nobleman  of  the  moll 
independant  fortune.  Eventhis  hackneyed 
and  vulgar  abufe,  which  one  would  ex¬ 
pert  to  hear  only  in  gin-fliops  and  ale- 
houfes,  were  for  years  the  (landing  to- 
pick  of  wit  and  raillery  in  a  political 
paper,  profeffing  to  handle  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  concerns  of  the  (late  ;  and  the 
Scotch  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
themfelves  reproached  every  day  for 
beggary y  by  a  drunken  poet  who  died  in 
•a  goal,  a  drunken  parfon,  the  impoftor’s 
chaplain  as  he  calls  him,  who  was  in¬ 
debted  for  a  precarious  iubfillence  to  the 
fale  of  fome  crude  incoherent  rhymes 
nick-named  poetry ;  and  laft ly,  by  the 
impoftor  himleli,  who  is  at  this  moment 
begging  in  pubiick  news-papers,  dilperfed 
all  over  the  world. 

Had  this  been  all,  it  might  have  been 
forgiven,  as  it  could  not  well  have  been 
attended  with  any  ferious  conlcqucnces. 
Ele  went  farther  \  every  vice  and  bad 
quality,  which  could  render  the  Scotch 
people,  the  object  of  hatred  and  ab¬ 
horrence  to  the  human  race  itfelf,  and 
to  Englilhmen  in  particular  was  imputed 
and  boldly  charged  to  them.  In  fhort. 
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the  Vefy  name  of  Scot,  was  madeaterrii 
lynonimous  to  every  thing  that  was  odi¬ 
ous  and  contemptible,  and  to  imply  every 
thing  that  was  rafcally  and  dishonour¬ 
able  in  character,  excepting  only  that 
of  coward.  Why  this  imputation  among 
innumerable  others  equally  falfe  and  ri¬ 
diculous  was  always  carefully  avoided,  I 
can  only  fee  one  good  reafon  ;  and  that 
was  the  impoftor’s  regard  for  his  own 
perfonal  fafety.  He  knew  that  this 
charge  was  the  only  one  he  could  make 
which  might  be  diredtly  and  in  point 
confuted,  by  fending  him  a  challenge,. 
Amidft  all  his  folly,  he  was  wife  enough 
not  to  give  every  Scotchman  who  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  fo  very 
fair  a  pretence,  which  he  fufpedted  many 
would  gladly  lay  hold  on,  to  call  him 
out,  and  if  he  refufed  a  meeting,  to  ufe 
him  according  to  the  rules  eltabiillied 
among  men  of  honour* 

Befides,  this  man,  impoftor  in  his 
pretenfions  to  courage  *,  as  well  as  to 
Patriotism,  was  not  then  in  fuch  a  fitu- 
tion  as  to  be  induced  by  defpair  to 

*  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Temple.  A  letter  which 
no  man  could  have  written  unlefs  intoxicated  with 
wine  or  vanity,  perhaps  both. 
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fight  a  real  duel,  as  he  afterwards  did 
with  Mr.  Martin-}' ;  and  he  might  be 
afraid  that  a  beggarly  Scot  would  not  in¬ 
dulge  him  with  a  iham  duel;  like  the 
famous  one  on  Bagfhot  Heath,  fought 
by  moonlight,  and  with  piftols  charged 
for  ought  he  knew  with  powder  only. 

Two  wicked  and  unnatural  rebellions 
have  broke  out  in  Scotland  lime  tne 
accefiion  of  the  prefent  Royal  bamily  ; 
and  though  a  philofophical  ipirit  might 
be  apt  to  find  fome  excule  foi  tne 
Highlanders,  a  barbarous  people  utter¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  thofe  refined  principles, 
which  juftify  and  rendered  a  revolution 
necefiary,  and  who  ol  courle  couhl  be 
influenced  only  by  a  principle  of  what 
they  thought  loyalty,  which  a  li  tie 
prudent  management  and  time  itielf 
without  it,  muft  at  laft  turn  from  tne 
old  to  the  prefent  family,  yet  it  is 
obvious,  that  fuch  reflections  could  have 
no  weight,  or  even  enter  into  the  heads 
of  the  bulk  of  a  people  any  where.  Not- 

f  Defpair  is  the  motive  afligned  for  his  taking 
this  ftep  by  one  of  his  friends.  “  Now  grown  perfect¬ 
ly  indifferent  what  he  did,  or  whether  he  lived  or 
died  grown  defperate  by  misfortunes,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Martin.”  Hift.  of  the  Mi¬ 
nority,  p.  234- 
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withstanding  this,  fo  little  difpofed  are 
the  Efiglifli  of  themfclves  to  charge  their 
neighbours  with  rebellion  anddiiaife£l'ion5 
that  when  both  thole  rebellions  were 
raging  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
and  I  remember  both  very  well,  (perhaps 
the  firft  better  than  the  laft,  as  the  im- 
preffions  made  in  early  youth  are  often 
ftronger  and  more  forcible  in  a  perfon 
of  my  great  age  than  thofe  made  at  a 
more  advanced  term  of  life)  not  one 
Scotchman  who  minded  his  bufinefs  and 
kept  his  mind,  whatever  it  was,  to  him- 
.felf,  was  ever  upbraided  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rnifdeeds  of  his  countrymen 
in  arms  :  on  the  contrary.,  Englifh  and 
Scotch,  in  whatever  civil  or  military 
office,  were  equally  entrufted,  and  equal¬ 
ly  active  in  the  fuppreffion  of  both. 
From  what  could  this  proceed  ?  From 
what  ?  but  luckily,  that  in  thofe  times 
there  was  no  Wilkes,  no  fcribbling  fe^ 
ditious  incendiary  to  put  fuch  a  notion 
into  the  heads  of  the  Engliffi. Had  there 

o 

been  any  fuch,  how  dreadful  even  fatal 
might  the  confequences  have  proved! 

How  much  then  muft  we  be  furprif- 
ed,  after  the  laft  rebellion  had  been  quel¬ 
led  near  twenty  years.,  after  the  remains  of 
the  rebels  thcmfelves,  their  relations  and 

de- 
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defcendants,  had  atoned  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
power  for  their  paft  offences,  by  {hewing 
the  moft  unexampled  bravery  in  the  held 
of  battle  againft  the  common  enemy  die 
French;  I  fay,  how  muftwebe  furpriied  to 
find  that  thole  rebell  ions  were  remembered 
againft  them,  and  rebellious  principles 
imputed  to  all  their  countrymen  without 
diftindtion  ?  This  rnuft  furely  move  the 
indignation  of  every  fenfible  man,  but 
what  follows  his  laughter.  In  thofe 
papers,  the  North  Briton  I  mean, 
whether  written  by  the  impoftor  him- 
felf,  or  continued  on  the  fame  plan  by 
his  fucceffors,  the  natives  of  the  northern 
part  of  our  illand  were  for  a  courfie  ot 
years  reprefented  at  one  time  as  engrof- 
fing  all  places  of  power  and  profit, 
and  fo  flavifhly  devoted  to  felfilhnels  and 
their  own  interefis,  as  to  facrifice  every 
thing  thereto;  and  at  another  time  fo 
infatuated  by  their  attachment  to  the 
Stuart  family,  and  a  forgotten  pretender, 
as  to  facrifice  every  principle  ol  gratitude 
and  duty,  and  even  their  own  interefl 
to  that.  Surely,  both  charges  could 
not  be  true  at  the  fame  time,  and  of 
the  fame  people  •,  and  yet,  what  is 
wonderful,  if  we  can  wonder  at  any 
thing,  both  charges  were  equally,  and 

G  im- 


implicitly  believed  by  the  populace  m 
the  fouthern  part  of  our  ifiand,  as  they 
were  alternately  advanced. 

I  can  feel  for  any  man  or  fet  of  men 
labouring  under  the  perfecution  of  popu¬ 
lar  and  imreafonable  clamour;  but  while 
it  excites  ridicule  only  hi  the  reft  of 
mankind,  perhaps,  nothing  could  move 
the  indignation  of  the  Scotch  lo  much, 
as  to  hear  then;* lift Vv  s  vilified  and  abufed 
for  years  together,  on  account  of  a  man 
in  whole. fortunes  they  were  by  no  means 
concerned,  and  who,  beiides,  never  was 
nor  is  even  now  popular  amongft  them  ; 
being,  it  is  fa-id,  though  a  perfon  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  virtue  and  goodnefs,  defici¬ 
ent  in  the  qualifications  adapted  to  render 
him  agreeable  to  large  bodies  of  men, 
whether  of  his  own  level,  or  thofe  be¬ 
neath  him. 

On  the  whole,  fuck  malicious  afperfi- 
ons,fuch  inflammatory  accufationsagainft 
the  poor,  mean ,  defpisd,  infulted  Scots 9 
as  they  are  called  by  the  drunken  chaplain, 
were  repeatedly  publifhed  and  induftri- 
oufly  propagated  by  this  infamous  im- 
poftar  and  his  alTociates,  that  it  is  great 
wonder  they  were  not  attended  by  the 
moft  dreadful  confequences  *  that  the 
mob  in  this  metropolis  when  at  the 

Jl. 
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height  of  their  frenzy,  did  not  behave 
as  the  Ilraelites  did  to  one  of  their 
tribes,  whom  they  diicovered  by  the 
Shibboleth;  that  they  did  not  murder 
and  tear  to  pieces  every*  man  whom  they 
fufpedted  from  his  name,  his  appear¬ 
ance,  or  accent,  to  be  a  native  of  Scotland. 

I  ihould  not  have  been  furprifed  if,  at 
one  time,  a  general  maitaere  of  the  Scots 
had  begun  here  in  London,  and  had 
thence  fpread  all  over  England,  like  the 
maflacre  of  the  Protefhints  in  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Hugonots  in  France.  That 
Tuch  were  the  intentions  of  this  bloody- 
minded  deceiver,  that  he  would  have 
rejoiced  to  fee  it,  and  gloried  in  having 
been  the  inftrument  of  it,  is  but  too 
manifeft  from  the  whole  tenor  ot  his 
conduct,  and  from  innumerable  pall  ages 
in  his  own  writings,  and  in  thole  oi 
his  confederates,  which  on  that  account 
I  do  not  ciuiie  to  repeat. 

He  was,  however,  difappointed  in  this 
diabolical  projedi,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
peculiar  temper  of  the  Englifn  people, 
and  to  the  uncommon  dildrction  of  the 
Scotch  at  that  time.  T he  Englith  popu¬ 
lace  are,  it  mud  be  confelfed,  extremely 
ioul-mouthed  and  licentious  with  their 
tongues,  and  are  alio  the  rnoft  credulous 
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and  cafy  to .  be  impofed  on  of  any  mob 
in  the  world  •  of  which  their  fondnefs 
jor  tins  jmpoftor,  and  their  eager  be¬ 
lief  m  hirp,  and  all  his  improbable  ficti¬ 
ons,  afford  a  mod  flagrant  inffcance. 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  they  poffefs  a 
good  nature  and  gencrofi ty  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  people. 
Engliflimen,  however  enraged  or  pro¬ 
voked.,  will  never  draw  a  knife  or  any 
mortal  weapon,  again  ft  perfons  whom 
they  lee  unarmed  ;  a  practice  for  which 
all  the  nations  on  the  continent  are  re¬ 
markable  :  they  are  even  feldom  ob- 
fcrved  to  ftrike  the  fir  ft  blow,  uiilefs 
challenged  to  it  by  an  adverfary  whom 
they  fee  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  But 
they  are  invariable  in  their  maxims  and 
practice  of  impartiality  or  what  they 
call  fair  play .  They  will  not  iufter  a 
ftranger,  an  enemy,  even  a  negro  hardly 
reckoned  a  human  creature  in  other 
countries,  to  be  oppreffed  by  unequal 
force  or  fuperior  numbers ;  and  in  acci¬ 
dental  re-encounters  in  the  ftreet,  if  their 
affections  feem  to  be  warped  either  way, 
it  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  ftranger. 
To  this  peculiar  difpofition  of  our  ami¬ 
able  though  rough-hewn  people,  it  was 
undoubtedly  owing,  that  the  late  pefti- 
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inflammatory  libels  produced.  no 
memorable  rrdfehief.  The  Englifh  be- 


>A 


held  the  Scotch,  whom  they  were  taugh, 
by  mod  infamous  and  glaring  falfehood’s 
to  look  upon  as  traitors  and  enemies, 
as  the  bate  betrayers  and  dedroyers  cf 
their  rdcrv,  their  laws,  and  their  liber- 
ties,  fo  inconsiderable  in  numbers  when 
compared  to  themfelves,  at  lead,  in  this 
great  city,  that  they  found  it  altogether 
inconliftent  with  their  notions  of  fair 
play  to  attack  them  with  any  other 
weapons  but  abufive  and  opprobrious 
language,  of  which  they  were  indeed 
as  liberal  as  their  Patriot  himfelf ;  and 
the  Scotch  having  borne  it  with  a  pati¬ 
ence  and  discretion  hardly  to  be  ex- 
oefted  from  their  national  character,  all 
happened  to  blow  off  without  any  con- 
fequence.  But  had  the  numbers  of  both 
nations  been  lo  nearly  on  a  level,  that 
the  Englifh  had  been  no  longer  restrained 
by  their  generous  notions,  nor  the  Scotch 
by  a  neceffary  and  obvious  prudence, 
it  is  pad  all  manner  of  doubt,  that  the 
infernal  foul  of  this  deceiver  would  have 
then  been  gratified  with  feenes  of  riot, 
and  blood,  and  murder,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Lucifer  is  now,  with  the 
miferies  of  mankind,  proceeding  from 
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the  Fall  to  which  he  himfelf  feduced 
them.* 

i'  ;>  DJLO 1  IIOl  'J 

*  Although  no  notice  of  any  fort  was  taken  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  during;  the  whole  courfe  of  his  pro- 
ceedings  by  any  Scotchman  whatever,  excepting 
one  Dun  a  half  pay  officer,  who  had  long  labour¬ 
ed  under  the  moil;  dreadful  of  all  diltempers,  the  lofs 
of  reafon,  and  is  now  confined  in  a  private  mad-* 
houfe  j  yet  this  impoftor  agreeable  to  his  character, 
has  endeavoured  to  make  the  fmgie  act  of  a  folitary 
madman,  the  act  of  a  whole  nation,  or  at  lead  of 
fome  principal  perfons  in  it.  To  a  pompous  rela¬ 
tion  of  that  foolifh  affair,  where  he  has  made  as 
empty  and  vain  a  difplay  of  his  courage  and  con¬ 
duct,  ~as  he  had  before  done  in  the  account  of  his 
mock  duel  on  Bagfhot  Heath  ;  he  fubjoins  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervation,  the  meaning  of  which  can  be 
miftaken  by  none.  We  ill  all  take  the  liberty  of 

adding  to  Mr.  Dun’s  cafe,  that  it  is  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Machiavel,  that  in  all  cafes  net  only  of 
affaffi nation,  but  of  deep  danger,  no  man  fhould 
ii  be  employed ,  who  is  always  and  entirely  in  his 
fenfes.”  The  fame  fagacious  remark  is  repeated 
in  the  Biflory  of  the  Minority,  p.  2cc. 

Since  the  return  of  this  man  to  be  again,  the  public 
difturber  of  his  country’s  quiet,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  him  and  his  worthy  committee  a:  XhzKing  $ 
Arms  of  the  fame  nature,  I  mean  to  impute  aifafftnating 
principles  to  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Seeanadvertife- 
ment  repeated  in  all  the  papers,  offering  a  reward  of 
fifty  pounds  for  apprehending  a  Scotfman  difeovered 
to  be  fo  by  his  accent,  or  rather  ufing  the  word 
(coundr el ,  who  made  an  affauit  with  a  drawn  fword 
on  one  Mr.  Wilkinfon.  Now  if  this  ftory  be  lite¬ 
ral  Iv  true,  it  is  certain  that  this  Scotfman  muft  have 
been  as  mad  as  his  countryman  Dun.  But  it  is 
molt  orobablv  a  fiction,  contrived  for  the  laudable 

pur- 
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1  jfliall  only  add,  for  the  honour  01 
the  Engliih  people,  that  if  a  game  of 
the  fame  fort  had  been  played  with  the 
like  fuccefs  in  Dublin  or  Edinburgh,.  I 
fhould  not  have  been  anlwerable  that 
the  eonfequences  would  have  proved  fo 

^purpofe  abovementioned.  At  lcaft,  a  gentleman 
who  knew  the  party  allaul ted,  made  it  appear  that 
the  only  material  circumftances  were  entirely  falfe, 
and  that  the  worthy  committee  when  they  drew  up 
the  advertifement,  were  all  in  their  cups  under  the 
influence  of  a  fweet  intoxication  by  drinking  Wilkes 
and  Liberty. 

I  final  1  add  one  remark  myfelf.  Mr.  Wilkes’s 
cafe  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  a  cafe  of  pretty  deep 
danger ,  and  if  Machiavel’s  obfervation  be  juft,  he 
is  probably  employed  for  the  fame  reafon  he  luppofed 
Mr.  Dun  to  have  been,  for  not  being  always  and  en¬ 
tirely  in  his  J'enfet.  There  are  fome  inftances  in  the 
conduct  of  our  great  Patriot  which  feem  to  favour 
this  fuppofition.  I  fcarce  think  any  man  entirely  in 
his  fenfes ,  would  write,  far  lefs  publifh,  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,then  a  mere  child, defiring  her  to  ufe  her  inte- 
reft  to  get  him  chofen  member  of  tlleparli ament  atParis 
YctMr.  Wilkes  did  this,  though  he,  who  has  lived  fo 
long  in  France,  and  haslikewife  promifed  us  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Coates,  a  critique  on  all  the  various  go¬ 
vernments  in  Europe,  muft  furelyknow  if  hehadufed 
the  fame  freedoms  with  the  French  king  he  has  with 
his  own,  his  being  member  of  the  Paris  parliament, 
would  not  have  fecured  him  from  perpetual  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  Baftile,  a  cruel  though  not  cxpenfive 
prifon,  where,  as  he  would  have  had  no  occalion  for 
charitable  donations,  he  would  not  have  had  the 
liberty  o ^begging  them  in  the  public*  papers. 


inno- 


innocent.  The  Irilh  populace  equally 
credulous,  are  befides  favage  and  brutal; 
the  Scotch,  perhaps,  neither  fo  credu¬ 
lous  nor  inflammable,  are,  when  thorough- 

ly  railed,  more  refolute  and  determined 
in  their  fury,  and  aft  fometimes  as  in 
the  cafe  of  Porteous,  with  a  caimncfs 
and  deliberation  refembling  more  nearly 
a  regular  confpiracy,  than  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  proceedings  of  a  rabble,  and  are  on 
that  account  more  dangerous  to  the  ob- 
jeft  of  their  refentment  and  even  to  go¬ 
vernment  itfe-lf. 

Let  us,  however,  reioice  we  have 
hitherto  e leaped  fo  dreadful  a  calamity, 
fuch  an  everlasting  ftain  as  it  would  have 
proved  to  our  name  and  nation.  But  do 
not  let  us  flatter  ourfelves,  that  our 
velfcl  is  as  yet  altogether  fate  in  port. 
Though  we  may  look  back  with  plea- 
iure  on  the  ftorm  which  has  happily 
blown  over  our  heads,  vet  we  find  the 
ocean  without,  ftill  in  tumult  and  agi¬ 
tation,  and  feme  fudden  guft  may  ftill 
arife  and  drive  us  again  to  lea.  Nati- 

o 

onal  prejudices  though  fall  fubflfiing 
were  lenfibly  abated,  order  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  revive,  and  tranquility  to  return, 
and  theie  was  no  ftrong  or  lafting  rea- 
fon  of  difeontent,  but  what  could  not 


-he  avoided,  a  d  ipenfition  of  all-wife 
Providence  manifested  in  the  fcarc  ty  anQ 

when  this  fadlious 
ce,  this  firebrand 
of  fedition  again  made  his  appearance 
among  us.  And  though  itmu±t.be.  con- 
felled  he  has  done  nothing  directly  t° 
infult  the  majefty  of  the  throne,  or  t° 
revive  and  ftiengthen  national  prejudices* 
yet  he  has  done  both,  indiredtly  and  very 
effedluallv  *  ;  and  though  nothing  could 
be  fo  prejudicial  to  his  intereft  in  his 
prefent  fituation,  as  the  riots  and  tumults 
at  his  elections,  and  which  for  that  rea- 
fon,  I  believe,  it  he  could,  he  would 
have  prevented  5  for,  like  other  bungling 
forcerers,  he  has  railed  a  devil  he  is  not 
able  to  lay  :  yet,  as  if  the  very  breath 


dearnefs  of  provmons, 
tribune  of  the  popula 


*  The  letter  he  is  fair]  to  have  wrote  to  the  K — , 
published  in  all  the  news  papers,  and  never  denied 
by  him,  thou  h  couched  in  feemingly  refpectful 
terms,  can  be  eonfidered  in  no  other  1  i  > h t  than  as 
the  grofleft  affront  that  could  be  offered  to  a  man  of 

P 

fpirit  and  honour,  or  even  co  nmon  fenfe.  He  muft 
either  entertain  the  moil  contemptible  opinion  of  the 
great  perfon’s  upcerffanding  whom  he  addreffed,  or 
he  muft  be  utterly  void  of  un  >ei  Handing  himfclf,  if 
he  imagined  that  letter  cc  uld  have  any  other  effedt 
than  to  irritate  in  tead  of  coned  i  itin-j;.  His  fpeech 
at  the  King’s  Bench,  advertifements,  l\-:.  are  all  ot 
th^jtime  ftamp  and  a  woile  tendency. 

H 
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of  this  man  were  infedious,  and  his  pre¬ 
fence  fatal  and  deftrudive  to  the  peace 
and  repofe  of  Iris  countrymen,  and  the 
order  or  rather  exiftence  of  focicty,  fince 
that  time,  juft  now  while  I  am  writing, 
a  general  diflblutioncf  government  feems 
to  have  happened,  a  defiance  of  all  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate  has  been 
openly  avowed,  the  moft  flagrant  infults 
on  his  perfon  have  been  repeated  and 
gloried  in,  and  fuch  general  combinations 
among  the  loweft  and  moft  defperate 
ranks  of  the  populace,  all  armed  with 
his  injignui ,  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  and 
Number  Forty-Five,  have  been  entered 
into,  which,  if  not  fpeedily  remedied, 
and  not  to  talk  of  order  and  fociety,  ot 
foreign,  or  what  is  more  neceilary,  do~ 
meftick  commerce,  mu  ft  at  laft  render 
life  itfelf  infupportable.  In  fhort,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  courfe  of  a  long  life,  I 
do  not  recoiled  to  have  heard  of  a  fcene 
in  any  country  like  the  prefen t.  Not 
even  Sacheverels  mobs,  to  memorable 
in  hiftory,  and  the  oldeit  tranfadions 
of  the  kind  I  remember,  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  fo  terrible  and  alarming. 

But  it  is  impoffible  things  can  long 
fubfift  on  the  prefent  footing.  It  mult 
be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  icon  by  the 

natural 
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Natural  courfe  of  events,  and  the  very 
neceffities  of  the  rioters  themfelves.  In 
the  fame  manner,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
national  prejudices  lo  wantonly  and 
wickedly  fomented  by  this  incendiary, 
will  at  laft  be  forgotten,  and  that  the 
fouthern  and  northern  inhabitants  of  the 
jfland  will  be  melted  down  and  blended 
together,  as  the  Welih  and  Englifh  are 
at  prefcnt,  when  the  memory  of  this  man 
fhall  be  as  rotten  as  his  carcafe,  though 
the  latter,  being  the  carcafe  o l  an  idle 
man  of p leaf ure >  is  in  all  probability  rotten 
already. 

Having  confidered  him  fo  largely  in 
his  character  of  a  Patriot,  little  more 


need  be  faid  of  him  in  any  other  capacity. 
His  private  life  is,  it  feems,  given  up 
by  his  friends,  and  his  enemies  appeal 
to  rejoice  over  it ;  but  I  ice  no  great 
reafon  for  this  conduct  in  eitner.  On 


the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  his  private 
character  oppofed  to  his  publick,  is  white, 
innocent,  and  even  praile- worthy.  1  y i*  * 
Wilkes,  whatever  his  chaplain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him  the  nob  left  of  poets  might 
have  been,  is  no  fut,  no  habitual  drunkai  d. 
If  he  loves  his  friend  and  a  iocial  bottle, 
that  appears  to  me  rather  a  virtue.  He 
is  likewife  faid  to  be  addicted  to  plca- 
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fure,  it  is  ailed ged  that  his  patriotic k 
virtue  is  very  apt  to  thaw,  melt ,  and  re - 
fdveitfelf  tofprighily  dew'd  in  other  words,, 
that  he  is  very  fond  of  the  fex.  But  I 
hope  we  are  all  fo,  more  or  lefs,  for  I 
know  no  greater  infamy ,  than  what  the 
French  very  delicately  call  non-conformity 
in  love .  The  paflion  which  nature,  for 
wife  and  needful  purpofes,  has  infpired 
us  all  with,  fhall  never  he  deemed  cri¬ 
minal  by  me.  Like  Dryden,  without  a 
jefhj  the  nohlejl  of  poets , 

* 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies  love  unfit 

The  pow’r  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 

’Tis  true,  it  may  be  thought  it  were 
better  a  little  decency  fhould  go  along 

*  Thefe  are  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  his  phy- 
jfician  Dr.  Brocklelby.  It  Teems  his  virtue  could 
not  at  that  time  be  either  melted ,  thawed  or  dijfolved 
into  fprightly  dew ,  on  account  of  a  wound  in  his 
groin,  but  he  truflcd  that  it  would  be  To  long  before  the 
frji  breath  of  Zephyr.  I  hope  it  did  thaw ,  &c,  and 
that  it  ifill  continues  to  do  To.  May  all  his  ren¬ 
counters  of  this  fort  be  as  harmlefs  as  thet  with  Lord 

T - 1  ;  may  he  never  receive  in  any  of  them,  a. 

wound  like  that  he  got  in  the  rencounter  with  Mr. 
M—  — n.  Surely,  1  am  not  his  enemy  in  thefe 
good  whiles,  and  I  am  now  doing  what  none  of  his 
f  iends  have  hitherto  attempted  ;  I  am  defending 
and  apologizing  for  his  private  charadter. 


with 


with  the  indulgence  of  this  paffion.  But 
at  any  rate,  the  word  I  (hall  fay  of  Mr. 
Wil  kes  is,  what  Caefar  faid  of  the  man 
caught  in  bed  with  his  friend’s  wife,  that 
he  is  a  carelefs  fellow .  • 

I  confefs  indeed,  that  far  heavier 
things  are  alledged  againft  him,  name¬ 
ly^  that  he  is  as  carelefs  of  other  peoples 
property,  no  matter  how  it  or  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  it  come  into  his  hands,  as  he 
was  of  his  own  property  or  reputation, 
when  he  had  any  of  either.  But  grant¬ 
ing  all  that,  is  it  to  be  compared  to  his 
atrocious  infults  on  the  throne,  and  the 
honour  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  his  dia¬ 
bolical  attempts  to  arm  one  part  of  his 
majefry’sfubjecls  againft  the  other,  toraife 
a  civil  war,  or  to  ftir  up  a  general  maf- 
facre  ?  Betides,  has  lie  not  endeavoured 
to  make  amends  for  all  this  carelefnefsy 
or  whatever  you  may  call  it  ?  Has  he 
not,  in  imitation  of  the  Apoftle  Paul, 
become  a  very  beggar  ?  Have  not  he  and 
his  friends  been  begging  for  two  months 
paft  m  the  moil  publick  manner  for  the 
lake  of  his  creditors  j  for  thole  who 
have  fuffered  by  his  carelefnefs  ?  Does 
not  the  late  candidate  for  the  greatell 
city  in  tne  world,  now  reprefen  tat  ive 
ior  the  firm  county  in  Great  Britain, 

return 
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return  moll  humble  thanks  in  the  news-* 
papers,  for  any  pitiful  donation  that  is 
lent  him*,  as  well  as  poor  Calamity  the 
Poet,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,, 
up  three  pair  of  ilairs  backwards  in 
Field  Lane  ?  What  man  can  do  more  r 
Or  rather,  where  is  the  man  except 
himfelf,  that  would  Loop  fo  low,  to  do 
fo  much  ?  Let  him  make  as  ferious  an 
atonement,  if  that  be  poffible,  for  all 
his  offences  againd  his  King,  for  all 
the  wounds  and  dabs,  which  like  a  dark 
affaffin  he  has  given  his  native  country 
in  her  tendered  part,  and  I  will  be  bound 
that  all  men  lhall  forgive  him,  for  my 
part,  I  will,  and  with  him  the  beggars 
hlejjing  to  boot/ 

f  See  his  thanks  in  the  papers  to  that  generous 
hand  who  fent  him  iocl.  which  may  be  compared 
with  Jofeph  Lewis  the  Poet  Calamity ’s  thanks  in  the 
Petronian  ftile,  or  verfe  and  profe  intermixt,  which 
were  adverthed  much  about  the  fame  time.  I  wonder 
the  Patriot  was  not  at  as  much  pains  to  exprels  his 
gratitude  as  the  Poet*  Perhaps  this  deficiency  was 
owing  to  the  much  lamented  death  of  his  friend  and 
chaplain  Churchill  the  noblefi:  of  poets.  i  hough 
one  fhould  think  he  might  have  fafely  adapted  to 
that  purpofe,  fome  lines  out  of  the  EJJay  on  IVoman , 
or  Vcni  Creator  paraphrase  el ,  otherwife  L'he  Maid  s 
Prayer ,  which  he  might  have  re-paraphrafed,  call¬ 
ing  it  with  much  propriety  C1  be  Patriot's  Prayer . 
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If  we  confider  him  as  a  writer,  hie 
merit  in  that  view  is  at  heft  equivocal, 
barely  above  mediocrity,  Being  abroad 
at  the  time  his  fadfious  libels  came  out, 
from  the  noife  they  made,  I  readily 
imagined  they  v>are  mafterpieces  of  wit 
and  reafoning.  When  T  faw  them  col- 
lecced  together,  i  found  that  his  ad¬ 
mirers  had  miftaken  confident  afiertion, 
fcurrility,  and  calling  names,  for  argu¬ 
ment;  and  that  all  his  wit  confided  in 
a  filly  playing  on  a  word  or  two  Scot 
and  Stuart ;  take  that  away  and  they 
would  be  left  a  mere  caput  mortmrn . 
The  only  North  Briton,  the  feventh, 
which  has  the  leal!:  pretenfiontc  humour, 
is,  by  his  own  confeffion,  a  tame  cita¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  Auditor’s,  his  acver- 
fary,  whom  he  himlelf  held  in  the 
greateft  contempt,  how  juftly  I  do  not 
lay.  But  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  his 
talents  that  way  mull  be  very  insignifi¬ 
cant,  is  what  follows ;  after  writing  that 


famous  and  myftical  number  Forty-Five, 
he  refinned  his  office,  which  was  immedi- 
ately  taken  up  by  an  underling  player, 
afterwards  advanc’d  to  begentlcman-ufher 
to  a  celebrated  affembly  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  town.  This  gentleman-ufher 
continued  to  work  for  near  two  years, 

and 
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and  the  pnblick  were  never  icnhjpie  of 
any  difference  in  the  hands.  Indeed, 
how  could  they  ?  For  it  fhould  feem, 
that  this  political  Elijah ,  when  carried 
away  in  a  whirlwind,  that  is,  the  general 
‘Warrant?  left  with  his  fucceflor  this  Elijha 
our  gentleman- ufher,  befides  his  mantle ^ 
that  is,  the  title  of  North  Briton ,  a 
double  portion  of  his  fpznt,  I  mean  of 
feurrility  andabufe,  of  icandal  and  lying, 
and  unmerciful  raillery  on  tire  Scot  and 
the  Stuart . 

The  only  difference  T  can  even  now 
perceive  in  the  fdle  and  manner  of  thofe 
two  champions  is,  that  the  fir  ft  has 
all  the  pertnefs  and  frolick  of  that  ani¬ 
mal,  which  neareft  reiembles  the  human 
fhape,  that  is  always  grinning,  though 
it  never  laughs:  and  the  ether  all  the 
folemnity  and  gravity  of  the  long  eared 
animal,  that  neither  grins  nor  laughs. 
But  the  circumftance  which  convinced 
me  more  than  all  the  reU  ,  thath  a  i'  ds  had 
been  changed  on  us  ot tenor  trim  once, 
was  this  :  I  found  in  lomc  papeis  a 
mighty  reipeft  and  tendernefs  (hewn  to 
the* natives  of  Ireland.  It  was  difficult 
to  account  for  this,  for  I  knew  that  both 
the>  Patriot  and  the  Player,  confidently 
with  their  principles,  mud;  defpife  and 
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hate  Scotch  and  Irifh  alike.  But  the 
i*ny fiery  was  unravelled,  when  I  learnt 
that  the  [after,  being,  perhaps,  taken  up 
by  his  more  harmlefs  occupations  at  the 
Playhoufe  or  Affembly  Room,  had  em¬ 
ployed  a  journeyman  to  work  under  him, 
a  native  ot  Ireland.  Now,  though  there 
might  be  no  Falfe  Delicacy,  yet  there  was 
much  falfe  policy  in  this  conduit  of  the 
political  Babble r.  He  fhould  have  con- 
fidered  what  muft  be  the  fate  of  his  own 
dear  countrymen ,  fibould  they  ever  he  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  furriifh  a  prime  tninijier ' 
or  a  favourite.  They  would  find  that’ 
the  Wilkes  of  the  time  would  employ 
againft  them  the  lame  common-place 
fop  inks  of  ridicule  and  abule,  only  fub- 
itituting  potatoes  in  the  room  of  oat¬ 
meal,  and  perhaps  many  more  than  were 
of  late  io  wittily  employed  againft  their 
fehow-fubjefts  the  Scots*  The  battle  of 
the  Boyne  would  be  found  as  memorable 
and  important  as  that  of  Culloden,  and 
perhaps  one  Irifh  mafiacre  worfe  than 
two  Scotch  rebellions*  Even  the  piti¬ 
ful  fhare  of  wit  that  is  the  portion  of 
out  Babbler ,  could  put  a  Baddy  with  his 
coat  buttoned  behind ,  in  full  as  ridicul- 
ous  a  light,  as  a  Sawney  with  his  bare 

I  back - 


back-fule \  %God  forbid  I  ihould  here  be 
following  an  example  I  hold  in  fuch 
abhorrence,  and  condemn  fo  leverely  in 
others ;  I  hope  the  natives  or  Ireland 
will  not  think  fo.  I  only  mean  to  fhew  by 
one  in  fiance,  that  there  is  no  people, 
agaiml  whom  hiflory  and  party  male¬ 
volence,  will  not  fupply  commonplaces 
of  ridicule  and  abufe.  On  the  whole,  I 


think,  the  Gentleman -ufher’s  journey¬ 
man  had  been  better  employed  inwork- 
in^*  even  journey-work  at  his  own 
trade  if  he  had  any.  The  holy  Apoftle 
Paul,  where  he  found  he  could  ^not 
preach  either  with  fafety  to  himfelf  or 
emolument  to  the  church,  ufed  to  work 
with  his  own  hands  at  his  old  trade  of 
tent-making  ;  and  I  fhouid  nave  t nought, 
that  to  a  gentleman  of  his  well-known 
delicate  jhitiment ,  working  at  any  trace, 
even  cohling  old  fhoes,  like  Partridge  the 
Almanack-maker,  would  have  proved 
a  much  more  agreeable  employment  than^ 
raking  in  ail  the  hi  to.  and  oiduie  Ot 
party?  It  is  to  be  feared,  he  is  as  great 

f  See,  if  any  where  to  be  feen,  except  in 
chandler’s  (hop,  number  31ft,  of  a  weekly  PapCi 
entitled  the  Babbler  in  two  volumes  duodecimo. 
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an  impoftor  in  delicacy ,  as  his  friend  in 
. Vatriotifm .  I  am  however  glad  to  hear 
that  he  has  lately  fallen  on  a  better 
trade,  than  either  babbdng  or  political 
lying ,  that  lie  has  taken  meajure  of  the 
Mujesy  lor  a  Comedy  called  Falfe  Deli¬ 
cacy.  which  he  has  cobbled  up  and  tried  on 
in  the  Play-houfe  with  a  ‘needs  in  all  re- 
fpedis  amazing. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  always  judge 
by  eompanfon,  and  hen  they  lee  one 
pencil  fuperior  to  his  adverianes  in  any 
one  article  of  difpute,  they  immediate¬ 
ly  c  include  him  to  be  every  thing  that 
is  great  and  excellent,  when,  in  other 
toe  a  id  circumitances,  he  would  not 
have  engaged  the  fmalleft  attention.  Such 

to  freak  candidly  was  the  fortune  of  our 

#  •/ 

patriot.  The  popularity  of  his  caufe, 
as  I  obferved  before,  save  him  ad  van- 
tages  not  to  ds  over  balanced  but  by  abi¬ 
lities  infinitely  fupePor.  The  only  fuc- 
cefsful  miniftcrial  writer,  over  nui  >bcr- 
lei s  political  difputes  furnifti  us  wit,',  is 
the  celebrated  Swift.  Had  Mr.  Wilkes, 
though  affifted  by  the  noblejt  of  poets,  his 
chaplain,  been  encountered  by  ihch  a 
man,  he  would  have  been  laughed,  if 
not  reafoned,  out  of  countenance,  lone 
before  he  reached  the  mylticul  number 

I  2  Forty- 
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Forty-Five,  to  which  filly  paper  he  owes 
in  reality  all  his  fame  and  importance. 
It  is  that,  together  with  the  prejudices 
which  he  has  moft  obvioufly  inftilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  good-natured  cre- 
dulcusEngliih  againft  their  innocent  long 
fuffering  fel lo w-fubj efts,  and  not  his  wit, 
language,  or  compofition,  which  have 
preferved  the  North  Briton  from  that 
happy  oblivion  wherein  the  Briton  and 
Auditor  have  been  long  fleeping.  All 
his  partizans  admire  the  North  Briton, 
but  few  read  it ;  none  can  with  pleafure, 
but  thofe  illiberal  minds,  who  take  dp- 

k  ,  *  »  4  '•  ' 

light  in  fcurrility,  without  wit  or  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  anta^onifts  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  be- 
fides  acknowledged  inferiority  of  genius 
to  Swift,  laboured  under  a  greater  dis¬ 
advantage  ftiil  ■,  fo  far  from  living  like 
him  in  the  utmoft  degree  of  confidence 
and  intimacy  with  their  patron,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  fupplied  with 
proper  materials^  or  the  lealt  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  meafures  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  defend.  It  was  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  but  the  fault  of  their  patron  ;  and 
an  unpardonable  one,  if  he  fcrioiifly 
meant  to  defend  his  adminiftration 
among  the  people  by  means  of  the  prcls; 
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if  he  did  not,  he  ought  not  to  have 
attempted  nt. 

Political  controverfv  does  not  feem  at 
all  to  have  been  the  talent  of  the  Briton  : 
Jie  failed  chiefly  for  want  of  temper. 
While  Swift  would  have  been  toying 
and  playing  with  fuch  an  adveriary, 
laughing  at  him,  and  treating  him  with 
all  the  cool  contempt  and  difdain  his 
conduct  and  character  delerved,  ttie 
honeft  Briton  ufed  to  fly  one  into  a  furi¬ 
ous  paflion,  and  bring  againjl  him  a  rail¬ 
ing  accufatipn  ;  a  method  which  has  often 
proved  victorious  in  polemical  divinity, 
but  feldom  in  politics.  The  Auditor 
leems  to. have  been  a  better  match  for 
him,  and  to  have  fought  him  for  fome 
time  pretty  fuccefsfully  at  his  own 
weapons,  I  mean  lying  and  fcandal ,  till, 
at  laid,  he  fell  into  that  mold  unfortunate 
bog,  out  of  which  he  was  to  dig  the 
Florida  peat *  a  blunder  in  a  man  ol  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  alinoft  as 
wonderful  as  Mr.  Wilkes’s  reputation 
for  Patriotifm.  But  let  Mr.  Murphy 
be  comforted  with  this  reflection,  that  he 
has  innumerable  companions,  who  have 
fallen  a  victim  like  him  to  the  deceits 
of  this  fuccefsful  Impoftor;  if  he  per- 
fuaded  him  into  a  momentary  belief  that 

Jamaica, 
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Jamaica,  was  a  cold  bleak  country,  in 
great  want  of  fuel  for  their  winter  firing, 
he  has  perfuacied  almoft  the  whole  rta- 
tion ,  into  a  grofier  and  more  palpable 
abfurdity  ftill,  into  a  lafting  apa  very 
furious  belief,  that  he  himfelf  is  a  great 
Patriot,arid  a  fine  ere  lover  of  his  ecu  try. 
For  my  part,  1  would  fooner  fearch  lor 
peat  in  Florida,  and  after  finding  it,  ex¬ 
po—  a  good  market  for  it  in  Jamaica,  than 
look  for  any  virtue,  leaft  of  FI  real 
Patriot]  fm,  in  the  breaft  of  this  man. 

In  fliort,  he  appears  fo  well  calculated 
by  nature  to  be  a  deceiver,  that  I  know 
not  but  he  may  have  deceived  myfelf. 
Pie  may  be  the  harmlefleft,  honefteft, 
undefigning,  Ample,  well-meaning  poor 
creature  in  the  univ.erfe  ;  at  leaft,  the 
truth  of  this  ailertion  does  not  imply 
any  fiat  contradiction  in  twins,  and  the 
falfehood  of  it,  is  not  quite  fo  feif~ evi¬ 
dent,  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  part.  Should  it,  however,  be  fo,  I 
mu  ft  ftiil  fay  with  Martial  as  translated 
in  the  S peel  at  or. 


V.  bh  all  thofe  tokens  ol  a  knave  compieat, 
li  he  is  honeft,  he's  a  dcvililh  cheat. 


I  have 
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I  have  now  confidered  cur  Adven¬ 
turer  in  every  light  he  has  figured  in, 
except  that  ot  duellji ,  and  it  may  be 
the  idle  man  of  pleafure.  In  his  character 
of  a  private  man,  which  has  hitherto 
been  given  up  by  his  beft  friends,  or 
only  apologized  for  by  a  pitiful,  idly 
re-crimination  againft  others,  who  it 
they  are  as  profligate,  are  at  leaft  not  lo 
turbulent,  I  have  ferioufly  endeavoured 
to  defend  him.  If  I  have  failed,  my 
failure  muft  be  imputed  not  to  the 
weaknefs  or  treachery  of  the  advocate, 
but  to  the  badnefs  of  the  caufe.  Con-  . 
fidering  him  as  an  Author  or  Writer,  I 
am  lure  I  have  fpoken  the  fcntiments 
of  every  man  of  tafte  and  letters  in  the 
kingdom.  But  the  thing  proves  itfelf. 
Were  his  North  Britons  real  maiter- 


pieces  of  wit,  eloquence  and  eompofiti- 
on,  did  they  contain  any  valuable  truths 
or  new  oblervations  on  government  or 
the  Englifh  confutation  they  would  be 
in  every  body’s  hands.  Yv  ithout  the 
famous  number  Forty-five,  they  wouul 
make  two  decent  pocket  volumes,  and 
their  publication  would  be  entirely  lafe, 
though  not  profitable.  For  it  is  merely 
on  account  of  the  trenfon,  fuppofed  to 

be  contained  in  that  fdly  number,  that 

they 
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they  are  at  all  enquired  for  *  and  they 
are  accordingly  iold  in  lecrei  at  an  extra¬ 
vagant  price  for  their  trcafon,  like  l  b  me 
otner  books  equally  dull  and  ftupid  for 
their  obfcenity.  As  an  aSlor  under  the 
malt  of  Patiiatiim,  I  have  treated  him' 
with  freedom  andjuftice,  I  hope  with 
decency ^  I  am  fare,  with  more  than 
he  has  fhewn  to  the  moft  refpeTable 
characters  in  the  nation-.  The  blacknefs 
of  his  crimes,  the  frill  greater  blacknefs 
of  his  intentions,  may,  perhaps,  have  made 
me  fall  into  a  warmth  of  expreffion 
little  fulled  to  the  natural  phlegm  and 
coolnefs  of  old  age,  but  certainly  jufti- 
fiable  from  the  infinite  weight  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjeeh 

Should  it  be  afked  what  this  Impoftor 
has  done,  that  not  only  atones  for  all 
the  complicated  mifchiefs  he  has  effected, 
and  what,  ftill  worfe^  he  farther  in¬ 
tended^  but  has  alio  made  him  fo  mighty 
a  favourite  with  the  people  of  England? 
I  readily  anfwer,  that  lie  has  been  the  in- 
firument,  or  rather  occafion  of  a  valu¬ 
able  extenjion  or  rather  declaration  of  our 
inherent  rights  and  privileges*  I  mean 
of  thole  famous  decifions  on  the  illegali¬ 
ty  of  general  warrants,  and  the  feizure 
ot  papers^  which  I  hope  will  prevent 

all 
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all  fuch  practices  in  the  likecircumftances 
lor  the  future.  It  brings  our  conftituti- 
bn  one  ftep  nearer  to  the  utmoft  degree 
bf  perfection  any  human  government 
can  attain  ;  a  ftrift:  government  by  laws, 
and  a  ftrict  and  literal  interpretation  of 
thofe  laws  founded  on  the  bails  of  free¬ 
dom.  This  may  in  fonie  particular  cafes 
be  attended  with  inconveniencies,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
general  principle  is  of  infinite  advan¬ 
tage. 

But  what  merit  had  our  adventurer  in 
this  tranfaftion  ?  Juft  fucli  a  merit  as 
Swift  in  the  Examiner  alledges  Ferres 
and  Will  Bigamy  poflefied  with  refpedt 
to  the  church  and  clergy.  It  feems  Will 
Bigamy,  alias  Earl  Cowper,  had  doubled 
the  fees  of  the  latter  by  marrying  two 
wives  inftead  of  one  ;  and  Ferres,  alias 
the  Earl  of  Wharton >  had  paid  a  large 
fine  to  the  former  as  a  penalty  for  hav¬ 
ing  difbufthened  nature  on  the  altar.  A 
whirlwind  or  hurricane  in  its  deftruftive 
courfe,  levelling  cities  and  villages,  may 
difiipate  fogs  and  mifty  vapours,  which 
obfeured  the  atmofphefe;  an  infamous 
aftaffin,  when  aiming  a  defperate  ftab  at 
me,  inftead  of  piercing  my  hearty  may 
chance  to  let  out  a  troublefome  impoft- 

K  hume 
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hume,  which  I  either  negle&ed,  or  the 
furgeon  did  not  chufe  to  approach  with 
his  lancet  •  but  for  thofe  accidental  and 
unintended  benefits  Ihould  I  either 
worlhip  the  hurricane,  or  embrace  the 
aflaffin  ?  The  cafes  are  precifely  fimilar, 
and  the  application  extremely  obvious. 

I  have  granted  Mr.  Wilkes  to  have 
been  the  inftrument  of  this  acquifition 
to  liberty.  But  that  he  was  only  a  blind 
accidental  and  involuntary  inftrument  is 
evident.  Will  he  fay,  that  previoufly 
knowing  the  illegality  of  general  war¬ 
rants,  and  a  feizure  of  papers  (the  con¬ 
trary  of  which  I  think  may  be  proved 
from  his  North  Britons)  he  purpofely 
provoked  the  Secretaries  of  State  to  iflue 
out  fuch  warrants  and  feize  his  papers, 
in  order  that  the  illegality  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  might  be  declared  and  fettled  by 
a  formal  decifion  ?  Were  this  true,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  claim  the  fame 
merit  with  Pohdore  in  the  Orphan, 
who  having  firft  injured  his  brother  in 
the  tendered  part,  afterwards  provoked 
him  by  V/ilkeJian  fcurrility  and  abufe  to 
draw  his  fvvord  and  run  him  through 
the  body.  But  he  has  not  yet  advanced 
fuch  an  improbable  fidtion,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  do  it.  Though  if  he 

did 
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did  I  ihould  not  quellion  its  implicit  be¬ 
lief  among  his  deluded  followers. 

From  all  circumftances  *  it  appears 
moft  probable  that  he  did  not  fulpedl 
general  warrants,  or  a  feizure  of  papers 
to  be  illegal,  till  after  he  heard  that  one 
was  iffued  out  againfl  himfelf,  or  the 
very  morning  he  was  apprehended  by 
it.  In  this  interval,  he  probably  learnt 
it  from  fome  pettifogging  attorney,  for 
it  never  was  a  fecret  among  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  law  :  his  behaviour  and  the 
the  fpirit  he  (hewed  afterwards  were  the 
efrefts  of  necefTity  and  defpair.  In  a 
word,  the  advantage  and  iecurity  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  fubjedt  from  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  important  point,  are 

» 

*  This  will  appear  evident  to  any  one  from  a 
careful  perufal  of  the  North  Britons,  written  pie- 
vious  to  that  fa  mous  warrant.  If  he  was  as  great 
a  lawyer  and  patriot  as  he  pretends,  why  did  not  he 
advife  his  friend  the  Monitor,  who  had  been  often 
in  his  circumftances,  to  make  the  fame  ftand  which 
defpair  at  laft  reduced  himfelf  to  do.  To  eftabliftl 
a  point  of  liberty,  a  real  Patriot  regards  not  the  in- 
ftrument.  Mis  true,  the  Monitor  entered  actions  and 
recovered  damages  at  laft  ;  but  then  it  was  after  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  examples  made  in  the  affair. 
1  believe  that  Secretaries  of  State’s  warrants  have 
fcarce  ever  been  legal  in  all  points.  Such  men 
fbldom  knew,  and  perhaps  till  very  lately  as  feldom 
bearded  the  forms  of  law. 
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entirely  owing  to  the  fteadinefs  and  up- 
rightnefs  of  the  Chief  Juftice  and  other 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  to  the 
honefty  ana  independance  of  the  juries 
who  found  the  verdidts  ;  but  above  all 
to  the  generofity  and  public  fpirit  of 
that  diftinguifhed  nobleman,  Earl  Temple, 
whofe  virtue,  notwithstanding  it  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  highly  celebrated 
by  our  adventurer,  a  circumftance  very 
fufpicious,  I  cannot  help  believing  to  be 
Jiitherto  pure  and  untainted  *  farther  I 
will  anfwer  for  no  man. 

Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  whole 
pierit  of  the  Impoftor  in  this  tranfadtion, 
confifted  in  lending  his  name ,  which  coft 
him  nothing,  and  in  which  the  Printer, 
his  journeymen,  and  even  his  devil  fharea 
equally  with  him.  He  is  not  however 
to  be  blamed  for  that,  becaule  at  the 
time  he  could  do  no  more,  being  now 
obliged  to  go  a  beggings  a  practice  he 
continues  at  prelent,  and  make  ufe  of 
this  affair  as  a  pretence  to  pick  his  ad¬ 
mirers5  pockets  of  a  guinea  each,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  propofals  then  publifhed. 
JBut  he  was  greatly  blamed  among  his 
friends,  that  by  an  obflinate  and  blind 
perfeverance  in  his  fadlioqs  courfes,  he 


forfeited  the  only  little  merit  properly 
his  own,  from  the  loan  of  his  name.  His 
outlawry  prevented  the  aSl'ion  againft 
Lord  Halifax  the  Secretary  of  State  being 
tried,  which,  to  uie  their  own  words, 
<c  Was  the  mod:  interefting  to  the  public 
iC  as  the  warrant  itfelf  muft  have  come 
“  in  iflue.”  So  that  in  the  opinion  even 
of  his  own  party,  his  merits  in  this  affair 
whence  he  derives  ali  his  glory,  were 
plainly  no  more  confpicuous  than  thofe 
of  the  Printer’s  Devil;  whereas  his  de¬ 
merits  were  grofs  and  palpable.  Inyhort, 
he  fpoiled  the  whole  bulinefs  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  certainly  the  moft  important 
branch  of  it.  Truth  is,  like  Hudibras , 
another  impoftor, 

He’d  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle. 

Than  lole  his  dear  delight  to  wrangle. 

But  this  deceiver  has  been  in  none  of 
all  bis  numberlefs  impoftures  more  dar¬ 
ing  and  more  fuccefsful,  than  in  having 
arrogated  the  whole  honour  and  merit 
of  this  tranfadlion  to  himfelf.  I  know 
not  which  to  wonder  at  moft  ;  the  im¬ 
pudence  and  ingratitude  of  the  deceiver 
who  robs  his  friends  of  the  applaufe  fo 
iuftly  their  due;  or  the  unaccountable 

blind- 
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blindnefs  and  folly  of  the  people  who 
are  deceived,  I  fhall  illuftrate  this  mat¬ 
ter  by  a  familiar  example;  fuppofe  a 
man  has  a  tumour  on  a  feriible  part  of 
his  body,  of  fo  dangerous  a  nature  as 
to  require  immediateextirpation/a  fincere 
and  dilinterefied  friend  pitying  his  cafe, 
employs  at  a  great  rifque  and  expence 
a  fkilful  furgeon,  wTho  having  no  other 
inftrument  in  readineffj,  and  the  affair 
admitting  no  delay,  performs  the  opera¬ 
tion  fuccefsfully  with  a  butcher’s  knife. 
But,  what  ihould  we  think  of  the  ftupi- 
dity  of  this  man,  if  upon  his  recovery, 
he  totally  negledxd  his  friend  and  fur- 
geon,  and  paid  all  his  thanks  and  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  mere  inffrument  the  knife  ? 
The  application  of  this  apologue,  if  it 
deferves  the  name,  is  very  obvious.  The 
man  with  the  tumour  is  the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion,  for  1  conceive  Engliffi  and  Scotch 
have  been  equally  benefited ;  the  tumour 
itfelf  is  thofe  remains  of  arbitrary  power 
and  the  Star- Chamber,General  Warrants, 
and  the  Seizure  of  Papers  ;  the  generous 
friend  Earl  Temple;  the  skilful furgeon 
the  late  Chief  Juffice,  now  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  :  while  our  great  Patriot,  Mr. 
Wilkes,  to  whom,  with  his  good  leave, 
we  muff:  alfo  add,  Mr.  Leach  the  printer, 

his 
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his  journeymen  and  errand  boy,  muft 
be  contented  to  reprefent  the  butcher’s 
knife*  We  (hall  very  readily  allow  Mr. 
Wilkes  all  the  merit  that  can  be  claimed 
by  the  butcher’s  knife,  an  inftrument, 
much  oftener  and  more  fuccefsfully  ufed 
in  cutting  throats  than  in  performing 
cures  3  but  do  not  let  us  forget  our  friend 
and  our  furgeon,  Earl  Temple  and  the 
Chancellor.  I  would  not  willingly  offend 
the  majefty  of  the  Englifh  mob^  I  really 
think  them  the  bed:  fort  of  mob  in  the 
world  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it^  were  they 
to  break  my  windows,  or  to  drag  me 
through  the  next  horfe-pond,  I  mull 
declare  that  in  this  bufineis,  in  the  blind 
and  furious  affection  they  bear  for  their 
brazen  /^/,theya£l  comparatively  fpeak- 
ing,  no  wifer  a  part  than  the  ftupid  and 
ignorant  Egyptians  of  old>  who  tranl- 
ferred  all  their  worihip  and  adoration 
from  the  Supreme  i>eing  to  the  very 
meaneft  and  vileft  ot  his  creatures,  to 
cats  and  dogs,  to  leeks  and  onions. 

I  have  hitherto  purpofely  avoided  fay¬ 
ing  much  of  thofe  things,  which  were 
the  immediate  occalion  of  his  prefent 
outlawry.  Of  his  EfTay  on  Woman  I 
(hall  fay  nothing,  becaufe  fo  far  from 

entertaining  any  blind  prejudices  againft 

him, 
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Him,  perhaps,  I  harbour  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  of  that  whole  affair,  that  he  feems 
to  do  hunfelf;  and  I  fhall  fay  but  little 
of  the  everlafling  myftery  his  number 
Forty-Five*  That  has  been  found  a 
Jibe]  by  the  jury,  and  voted  fo  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  The  houfe  de¬ 
clared,  u  That  it  had  a  manifeft  ten- 
cC  dency  to  alienate  the  affediions  of  the 
<c  people  from  his  Majefty,  to  withdraw 
<c  them  from  their  obedience  to  the 
c‘  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  excite  them 
to  traiterous  infurredtions.”  That  it 
has  actually  done  fo  is  manifeft  from  the 
prefent  difpofition  of  the  people  ;  even 
the  unmeaning  cyphers  affixed  to  this 
paper,  have  become  the  well-known 
badge  of  difaffedtion,  as  well  as  the  fub- 
jedt  of  a  great  deal  of  filly  wit  and  al- 
lui  ions,  which  make  us  appear  in  a  ridi¬ 
culous,  if  no  worfe  light  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  When  his  Majefty  adls,  or  even 
thinks  in  his  royal  capacity,  he  is  fup- 
poled  to  be  diredted  by  the  advice  of 
his  council ;  but  we  may  fuppofe  that 
he  only  confults  his  own  breaft  when  he 
thinks  or  feels  as  a  gentleman.  Con- 
iidering  him  in  that  light  only,  it  is 
hardly  poflible  to  conceive  a  greater  in¬ 
tuit  and  indignity,  than  what  is  offered 
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to  him  in  that  paper.  Even  thofe  very 
expreflions  with  which  the  impoftor 
pretends  to  juftify  and  qualify  the  ex¬ 
ceptionable  pafiages,  are  in  truth  an  ad¬ 
ditional  aggravation  of  the  infult.  Were 
he  a  gentleman  himfelf,  he  would  be 
convinced  of  it.  The  one  affronts  the 
honour  only,  the  other  infults  the  under- 
ftanding  alfo.  That  Kings  are  difpofed 
to  feel  and  think,  nay,  even  fomctimes 
to  a6t  as  men  of  honour,  I  fhall  prove 
by  an  example  which,  from  his  avowed 
principles,  if  he  has  any,  muft  be  of  the 
greateft  authority  with  our  Patriot.  There 
was  one  Jack  How  in  the  reign  of  King 
William,  much  fuch  another  as  one 
Jack  Wilkes  in  our  days.  In  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  on  the  partition  treaty. 
Jack  How  called  it  a  felonious  treaty . 
Th  is  rafh  and  perhaps  only  hafty  expref- 
fion,  being  reported  to  our  glorious  and 
immortal  deliverer,  as  Jack  Wilkes  and 
all  of  us  juftly  call  him,  he  was  fo  highly 
enraged,  that  he  publicly  regretted  he 
was  not  on  a  level  with  this  Jack  How, 
declaring  in  that  cafe  he  would  call  him 
out,  and  demand  perfonal  fatisfaftion. 
It  muft  be  remembered,  that  this  was 
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only  fpoken  in  parliament,  where  I 
humbly  prefume  greater  liberties  may 
be  decently  and  even  legally  taken  than 
in  public  papers  hawked  and  difperfed 
all  over  the  kingdom.  What  would 
our  great  deliverer  have  faid  and  done, 
if  Jack  How’s  felonious  treaty  had  be¬ 
come  as  famous  as  Jack  Wilkes’s  number 
Forty-Five  ?  In  fhort,  that  infult,  to¬ 
gether  with  another  more  atrocious,  ftill 
are  of  fuch  a  nature^  that  I  think  they 
are  the  very  laft  a  private  gentleman 
would  be  induced  to  forgive  or  forget. 
Our  Kings,  for  very  wife  even  invincible 
reafons,  are  prevented  from  ever  adling 
as  men  of  honour  would  in  certain  cafes; 
but  for  God’s  fake  let  us  allow  them  to 
think  and  feel  like  gentlemen.  To  do 
other  wife,  would  be  a  cruelty  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  of  the  Spanifh  inquifi- 
tion,  the  only  tribunal,  except  it  be  Mr. 
Wilkes’s,  which  pretends  to  any  jurifdic- 
tion  over  our  fecret  thoughts. 

I  am  afraid,  if  our  impoftor  is  really 
lincere  in  his  defire  of  forgivenefs  from 
his  Sovereign,  that  he  cannot  any  way 
go  about  it,  without  making  bad  worfe. 
He  is  reduced  to  what  the  logicians  call 
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a  hocardo .  If  he  confeffes  that  he  really 
meant  what  every  body  underftands  by 
thofe  paflages  and  papers  that  have  given 
offence.,  he  knows  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  afk  pardon,  for  he  knows  that  fuch 
offences  are  never  forgiven  ;  if  he  denies 
all,  as  he  has  hitherto  done.,  and  alledges, 
that  the  difpleafure  his  Majefty  may  have 
conceived  againft  him5  arifes  from  the 
bafe  and  falfe  infinuationsof  his  treacher¬ 
ous  and  incapable  minifters,  that  again 
is  an  infult  on  his  underftanding,  more 
provoking  perhaps  than  the  original 
affront.  He  may  have  duped  the  fimple 
Auditor,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
good  people  of  England,*  but  he  can¬ 
not  in  reafon,  expetf  to  have  the  fame 
good  fortune  with  the  King  and  all  his 
council. 

In  fhort,  the  beft  advice  a  friend  could 
give  him,  would  be  to  fit  down  quietly 
to  fay  nothing,  and  fubmit  patiently  to 
his  fate,  whatever  that  may  be.  He 
knows  that  when  he  had  once  got  out 
of  the  fcrape.,  even  with  viftory  and  tri- 
•umphj  his  own  willful  folly  and  im¬ 
prudence  brought  him  into  it  again 
deeper  than  at  firft.  What  bufinefs  had 

L  2  he 
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he,  a  Patriot  and  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  turn  Printer;  to  reprint  that  fa¬ 
tal  number  Forty-Five,  and  to  print 
that  blalphemous  Elfay  on  Woman,  the 
very  articles  for  which  he  is  now  fuffer- 
ing  ?.  Belides,  he  could  have  circulated 
begging  propofals  without  printing  them 
himfelf.  Had  he  fubmitted  to  his  fen- 
tence  from  the  firft,  all  would  have 
been  now  over,  and  himfelf  perhaps  as 
quiet  a  fubjedt  as  the  beft  of  us.  All 
of  us,  Englifh  as  well  as  Scots,  might 
then  have  been  {halting  one  another  by 
the  hand,  drinking  fuccefs  to  old  Eng¬ 
land  or  Britannia,  confufion  to  our  ene¬ 
mies,  and  wiiliing  for  another  French 
or  Spanifh  war.  I  hope  we  iliall  all  be 
doing  fo,  a  few  years  hence,  for  of  two 
evils,  it  is  better  to  quarrel  with  our 
neighbours  than  among  ourfelves. 

Though  I  have  recommended  a  per¬ 
fect  refignation  to  the  culprit,  yet  I  know 
not,  confidering  this  bufinefs  merely 
in  a  political  view,  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  inflidt  any  further  punifh- 
ment  upon  him,  than  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  (u  fie  red.  I  amjnot  his  enemy, 
unieis  praying  for  his  repentance,  and 
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that  God  may  turn  his  heart  and  (hew 
him  the  folly  and  error  of  his  ways, 
can  make  me  one.  Wfi  never  hate 
thofe  we  thoroughly  defpife.  Though 
this  man,  owing  to  a  ftrange  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumftances,  fome  of  them 
very  laughable,  has  made  a  great  noife, 
done  a  good  deal  of  mifchief,  might 
have  done  much  more,  and  has  made 
his  country  very  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners;  yet  his  parts  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  fuch,  that  they  cannot  feri- 
oully  be  the  objects  of  any  pafiion,  but 
contempt  and  derifion.  Like  fome  re¬ 
ligious  fanatics,  he  owes  all  his  confi- 
deration  to  the  improper  methods  that 
perhaps  have  been  taken  with  him. 
As  maftiffs  who  are  tied  up  foon  lofe 
all  their  fiercenefs  when  buffered  to  go 
at  large,  fo  would  this  man  all  his 
importance  were  he  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  people  would  foon  for¬ 
get  him,  and  find  fome  other  gewgaw 
to  play  with  or  rattle  to  amufe  them. 

1  hey  mull  have  fomething,  and  a 
Cock-lane  Ghoft,  an  Elizabeth  Canning, 
or  a  John  Wilkes  are  all  one  to  them. 
Though  I  mull;  confcfs,  that  of  the 

three 
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three,  the  two  former  are  the  tnoft  in¬ 
nocent  impoftors.  Could  he  be  very 
fairly  and  legally  deprived  of  his  feat, 
I  would  not  advife  that  meafure,  becaufe 
he  would  be  found  of  much  lefs  weight 
when  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  than 
where  he  is  now,  in  the  King’s  Bench. 
If  he  is  an  indifferent  writer,  he  is  a 
much  more  contemptible  fpeaker.  Elo¬ 
quently fatis ,  fapientice  par  urn,  is  faid  by 
Salluft  of  Catiline  •  reverfe  it,  and  with 
fome  other  articles  in  the  character  of 
that  infamous  confpirator  and  affaffin,  as 
drawn  by  that  great  hiftorian.,  fapientice 
parum ,  eloquentice  minus ?  may  be  applied 
to  fohn  Wilkes. 

When  I  advife  this  lenient  meafure,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  his  friend,  for  I 
really  believe  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
his  greateft  punifhment,  if  contempt  and 
oblivion  would  be  thought  fo  by  fuch 
a  man.  Yet  to  bring  this  about,  I 
think  the  royal  interpoiition  would  be 
extremely  improper  for  many  reafons, 
and  for  none  more  fo  than  the  follow¬ 
ing.  It  might  be  afcribed  by  his  parti¬ 
sans  to  every  motive,  but  to  the  real 
one;  to  his  Majefty’s  paternal  indul¬ 
gence 
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ge nee  for  the  folly  of  his  people,  and 
to  his  ineffable  contempt  of  its  ridi¬ 
culous  objeCL  Some  quirk  or  chicanery 
in  the  law,  a  writ  of  error  or  arreft 
of  judgment,  alledged  on  his  part  and 
buffered  to  pals  on  that  of  the  crown, 
would  do  the  bufinefs  as  effectually. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  wading  out  of  my 
depth,  but  I  know  this  opinion  might 
be  fupported  by  very  plaufible  argu¬ 
ments,  whereof  I  fay  no  more  at  pre- 
fent.  Indeed,  I  can  only  fee  one  1'olid 
objection  againfl  it-  which  is,  that  the 
impunity  of  this  flagrant  impoftor,  when 
he  hath  fo  fairly  at  laft  fallen  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  laws,  might  encourage 
future  impoftors  equally  defperate  and 
audacious  to  attempt  playing  the  fame 
game  over  again,  with  greater  power 
and  abilities  to  work  mifehief. 

I  fhall  now  take  my  leave  of  this 
adventurer.  That  I  have  not  paid  my 
compliments  to  him  in  this  way  fooner, 
has  been  owing  to  an  accident,  to 
my  having  been  abfent  from  the  king¬ 
dom  when  he  was  making  fo  con- 
fpicuous  a  figure  in  it.  My  principal 
intention  has  been  to  heal  and  recon¬ 
cile 
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cile  thofe  animofities,  which  this  im- 
poftor  has  fo  wickedly  and  wantonly 
raifed  between  the  two  nations,  or 
rather  in  the  ftronger  againft  the 
weaker.  United,  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  have  been  found  a  match  for  al- 
moft  the  whole  world  befide ;  fepa- 
rated,  belides  the  ineftimable  advantage 
of  being  an  ifland,  England  would  im¬ 
mediately  lofe  half  her  prefent  ftrength, 
not  only  the  native  ftrength  of  Scot¬ 
land,  not  very  confiderable  for  riches, 
but  great  by  the  number  and  bravery 
of  her  people ;  but  alfo  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  her  own  ftrength,  in 
order  to  keep  Scotland  then  fuppofed 
an  enemy  in  awe.  Accurfed  be  he, 
fay  the  Scriptures,  who  feparates  man 
and  wife.  Much  more  accurfed  be 
he,  ought  we  all  to  fay,  who  fepa¬ 
rates  England  and  Scotland,  two  nati¬ 
ons  much  more  clofely  united  than  it 
is  poffible  for  man  and  wife  to  be. 
But  a  leparation  of  that  kind  is  now, 
thank  God,  impoffible.  The  writings 
and  the  ipeeches  of  this  man  had  a 
much  more  fatal  and  even  an  infernal 
tendency.  What  that  was  I  have  al¬ 
ready 
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ready  mentioned  exprefly,  and  I  will 
not  again  repeat.  Happily  his  endea¬ 
vours  had  not  their  dreadful  effefl.  It 
was  owing  to  an  extraordinary  pati¬ 
ence  in  the  Scotch  people,  and  to  the 
peculiar  generality  and  good-nature  of 
the  Engluh  •  and  here  I  do  not  fpeak 
of  the  better  or  middling  ranks  among!! 
them  only,  but  alfo  of  the  very  lowed  of 
their  vulgar.  The  Scotch  may  perhaps 
difpute  with  the  Englilh,  and  they  are 
the  only  people  that  can,  the  palm 
of  bravery  in  the  field  wf  battle;  but 
in  thole  more  amiable  virtues  I  think 
they  as  well  as  other  nations  mull  yield 
to  them.  How  then  mull  all  Englifh- 
men,  who  think  coolly,  execrate  the 
very  name  of  this  Imp’oflor,  who  has 
not  only  endeavoured  to  rob  them  of 
this  divine  and  their  pccuhur  commenda¬ 
tion,  but  to  fix  in  its  room  an  eternal 
Jiigma  on  the  whole  people  ?  No  doubt 
he  will  deny  all  fuch  intentions.  So 
has  he  denied  all  intentional  abufc  on 
his  Sovereign  or  any  branch  of  the 
Royal  Family.  I  confels,  indeed,  it 
belongeth  to  God  alone,  the  fearcher 
of  hearts  and  the  trier  of  reins,  to 
fix  them  unalterably  upon  him.  But 

M  then 
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then  I  will  fay,  that  at  the  heft>  he 
is  like  the  fool  in  the  fcriptures, 
who  fcattered  about  arrows  and  fire¬ 
brands  of  dedrudtion  and  faid,  am  I  not 
in  fport . 

In  the  courfe  of  this  Effay,  I  have 
fhewn  what  real  Patriotifm  is,  or  ought 
to  be.,  in  fuch  times  of  national  peace 
as  we  enjoy  at  prefer. t.  It  is  obvious  how 
different  that  is  from  what  the  whole 
conduct  of  this  man  has  been.  I 
have  alfo  enquired  into  the  nature  of 
that  Patriotifm  he  would  be  thought 
to  pofiefs.  I  have  fhewn  its  very  be¬ 
ing  to  be  equivocal,  and  that  it  can 
exid  no  where,  but  in  the  bread  of 
a  retired  philofophical  man.  I  could 
have  fhewn  by  numberlels  examples, 
drawn  from  the  hidories  of  all  free 
dates,  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome  as 
well  as  our  own,  that  all  fuch  extra¬ 
ordinary  pretentions  have  ever  been 
tricks  and  impodures,  fet  cn  foot  by 
defigning  men  for  factious  and  ambi¬ 
tious  ends  *  but  I  have  confined  my- 
felf  to  two  mod  remarkable  m  dances, 
within  our  own  times  and  memory. 
I  (hall  now  conclude,  and  put  the 

tations 
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whole  matter  in  difpute  on  a  very 
fhort  iffue,  by  allcing  one  plain  Ample 
queftion.  I!  the  people  of  England 
have  been  dil'appointed  in  their  expec¬ 
tations  from  two  fuch  great  and  dif- 
tinguiihed  men  as  Mr.  Pulteney  and 

Mr.  P - 1,  what  ought  they  to 

expe£!  from  a  needy,  profligate,  as  well 
as  defperate  Adventurer? 


FINIS. 


